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Now Just Suppose 


All That Capital 
Could be 
Set to Work! 


; is supposed to be a “capital- 
istic” country—but judging by the 
tiny driblets of fresh capital that are 
being invested by the American public, 
t would come nearer the truth to 
place the United States in some other 
ssification. It is a strange fact that 
nobody dares say a word in defense 
of capitalism. And yet, capitalism at 
its worst is infinitely superior to any 
other system at its best. If Karl 
“Groucho” Marx had devoted to the 
upbuilding of capitalism just a small 
fraction of the talent and energy he 
expended in trying to tear it down, 
the world could today be riding on the 
rest of the highest wave of prosperity 
ever recorded in the annals of human 
progress. New capital is the life- 
blood of trade. Industry cannot ex- 
pand without it. Unemployed work- 
cannot be put on the pay rolls 
without it. It is physically impossible 
to raise the standard of living unless 
re and more capital is pumped into 
business. Purely political measures 
1 never take the place of capital, or 

do the work that capital does and 
should do. Government planners, no 
iitter how wise or capable they may 
be, can never create enough business 
to put a nation on the ascending grade 
d Reep it there. Governments them- 
selves have to derive their own funds 
from taxes levied directly or indirect- 
ly on individual effort. Imagine a 
lugwell forced to depend on his own 
resources! Nowhere has any govern- 
nt been able to make itself a sep- 
te wealth-creating power. Nowhere 
communism, socialism or any 

ier “ism” been able to make itself 
the least degree a working substi- 
te for modern capitalism. Even the 
ly Russians seek loans from capi- 
istic countries which they pretend 
despise. Thus they make the 
imning admission that their much- 
ited system is not the blessing it 
tims to be. Capitalism is the will- 
4, alert, aggressive and capable 
rvant of humanity. For every 10 
ople it has oppressed, it has brought 
nefits to millions. What fool is 


‘here who would by preference en- 


ust his savings to a socialist bank? 
VYho is there who would buy stock in 
communistic colony, even if the 





shares could be had at a cent apiece? 
Where can any sane person be found 
who—if given his choice—would vote 
to turn his life, his future and his 
money over to a socialistic regime after 
the records which have been made? 

The capitalistic system has plenty 
of faults—and they will have to be 
corrected. But no person in his right 
mind burns down his barn to get rid 
of the rats. The capitalistic system 
exacts “profits.” That is true. Busi- 
ness -cannot survive without profits. 
No profits, no business. And the grand- 
est part of the capitalistic system is 
that it can—if it is permitted to—put 
everybody to work and keep them 
working. It can produce anything and 





























Pathfinder chart showing, for ready com- 
parison, the flow of new capital into indus- 
try and trade in England, Japan and the 
United States each year for the last 13 
years, using the year 1923 as 100. 


everything—any possible article or 
service for which there is a demand. 
And it does it—not by raising the 
prices and thus taking it out of the 
consumer but by improving methods 
and making prices lower and lower so 
as to enlarge the market, benefit more 
people, and make more profits for the 
capital employed, and at the same 
time provide increased employment 
for workers who are willing to work 
for a living, instead of staying on 
the relief roll. 

In every period of prosperity in the 
past, there have been very large is- 
sues of stocks, bonds and other securi- 
ties. Practically all industry has been 
built on borrowed money. It is obvi- 


ous that if people had to depend on 


(Continued on page 16) 


Proctor Knott's 

Witty “Duluth” Speech 
Might Serve as 

Model Right Now 


HE door of opportunity is open for 
some statesman who has the gift 
of ear-tickling oratory to express him- 
self on the subject of government 
spending for public works, as Proctor 
Knott, the famous Kentucky congress- 
man, did on January 27, 1871. In those 
days it was the Republicans who con- 
trolled the federal purse-strings—and 
it was the Democrats who were doing 
the kicking. There was a bill pending 
in Congress which gave permission 
for the construction of a railroad from 
the St. Croix river, in Minnesota, to 
the head of Lake Superior, with the 
customary grants of lands. Proctor 
Knott was a young Democrat who got 
the floor for a short time—and his talk 
was so funny that unanimous permis- 
sion was given for him to keep on as 
long as he wanted to. His speech is 
one of the best examples of rich, sa- 
tirical humor—leveled against spend- 
ing schemes—which the annals of 
Congress can offer. Here are some 
of the most amusing paragraphs: 
“When I came to study this monu- 
mental plan I was utterly at a loss to 
determine where the terminus of 
this great and indispensable railroad 
should be—until I accidentally heard 
some gentleman the other day men- 
tion the name ‘Duluth.’ Duluth! The 
word fell on my ear with peculiar and 
indescribable charm, like the gentle 
murmur of a low fountain stealing 
forth in the midst of roses, or the soft, 
sweet accents of an angel’s whisper in 
the bright, joyous dream of sleeping 
innocence. Duluth! "Twas the name 
for which my soul had panted for 
years, as the hart panteth after the 
water brooks. But, where was Du- 
luth? Never, in all my limited read- 
ing, had my vision been gladdened by 
seeing this celestial word in print. 
And I felt a profound humiliation in 
my ignorance that its dulcet syllables 
had never before ravished my delight- 
ed ear. I was certain the man who 
drafted this bill had never heard of it, 
or it would have been designated as 
one of the termini of this road. I 
asked my friends about it, but they 
knew nothing of it. I rushed to the 
Library of Congress and examined all 


(Continued on page 20) 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


LONG-RANGE DRIVE ON DROUGHT 


With no general relief from the 
drought in sight and feeling that fed- 
eral relief activities in the drought- 
stricken West so far have been insuf- 
ficient, President Roosevelt set up a 
Great Plains Drought Area Committee 
to study means to rehabilitate the 
stricken region and prevent the recur- 
rence of such disasters. Reformation 
of farming methods and far-reaching 
changes in the mode of living of in- 
habitants in the Great Plains states to 
accommodate them to the peculiar con- 
ditions prevailing in the dry belt was 
declared one of the purposes of the 
study. The six federal officials ap- 
pointed to the committee were: Mor- 
ris L. Cooke, rural electrification ad- 
ministrator, chairman; Prof. Rexford 
G. Tugwell, resettlement administra- 
tor; Harry.L. Hopkins, WPA adminis- 
trator; John C. Page, acting director 
of the Bureau of Reclamation; Col. 
Richard C. Moore, Engineer Corps of 
the Army in charge of the Missouri 
river division, and Frederick H. Fow- 
ler, director of drainage basin study of 
the National Resources Committee. 

Asking the committee to make an 
early study and report to him person- 
ally when he tours the drought area 
the latter part of August, the Presi- 
dent’s letters to the committee mem- 
bers said in part: “I am writing to ask 
you to serve as a member of a Great 
Plains drought area committee to car- 
ry on a study looking toward the most 
efficient utilization of the natural re- 
sources of the Great Plains area, and 
especially toward practicable meas- 
ures for remedying the conditions 
which have brought widespread losses 
and distress to so many inhabitants of 
the Missouri, Platte, and Arkansas val- 
leys, the Panhandles of Texas and 
Oklahoma and contiguous areas. 

“We have supposed that the modes 
of settlement and of development 
which have been prevalent represent- 
ed the ordinary course of civilization. 
But perhaps in this area of relatively 
little rain, practices brought from the 
more humid part of the country are 
not most suitable under the prevailing 
natural conditions. At any rate, cir- 
cumstances make it obvious that re- 
lief activities are not sufficient and 
that a competent study and recommen- 
dations are desirable.” 

Shortly after the President’s ap- 
pointment of his Great Plains commit- 
tee Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, 
who was not asked to serve on the 
committee, proposed in an address at 
Kansas City a four-point program to 
combat drought ravages in the future. 
His points were: Judicious commodity 
loans, especially in years of excess 
supplies; the ever-normal granary; 
crop insurance, and government pur- 
chase of land which definitely should 
never have been plowed. In the mean- 
time, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Resettlement Administration and 
the Works Progress Administration 





continued their comprehensive and 
practicable efforts to care for the im- 
mediate emergency as well as to look 
ahead to next year’s planting, as well 
as relocation of farm families in the 
worst areas. At best more than half 
of the Dakotas’ crops this year will be 
a total loss and crops in Minnesota and 
other states are badly. damaged. 
en 


CIVIL SERVICE POSTMASTERS 


Politics works great wonders, even 
for the Civil Service. President Roose- 
velt stole a march on Gov. Landon 
when he issued an executive order 
placing all first, second and third class 
postmasterships, 13,730 in all, under 
the merit system and subject to the 
regulations of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. All postmasterships will now 
be governed by Civil Service regula- 
tion because the 31,666 fourth class 
postmasters were already in the classi- 
fied service. Of the 13,736 post office 
jobs that have been removed from the 
field of political patronage and will in 
the future be filled by competitive 
Civil Service examinations 1,007 are 
first class, 3,154 second class and 9,569 
third class. 

The White House order, signed by 
the President, outlined procedure for 
filling vacancies in the three types of 
offices as follows: 

Section 1 (a). The Postmaster Gen- 
eral may recommend to the President 
the appointment of the incumbent, or 
the appointment by promotion of a 
classified employee in the postal serv- 
ice in the vacancy office, provided 
either such incumbent or such classi- 
fied employee is found eligible by the 
Civil Service Commission by noncom- 
petitive examination; or 

(b). Upon request of the Postmaster 
General, the Civil Service Commission 
shall forthwith hold an open competi- 
tive ¢xamination to test the fitness of 
applicants to fill such vacancy and 
shall certify the results thereof to the 
Postmaster General, who shall there- 
upon submit to the President for ap- 
pointment to fill the vacancy the name 
of the highest eligible unless it is es- 
tablished to the satisfaction of the Civ- 
il Service Commission that the char- 
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The Man with the Hoe—the Drought 
Monster. 
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acter or residence of such eligible di< 
qualifies him for appointment. Th; 
procedure shall be followed in all ey 
aminations announced by the Civ; 
Service Commission subsequent to t} 
date of this order. 

Section 2. No person may be admit 
ted to the examinations provided f, 
in section one hereof unless he | 
been a bona fide patron of the of! 
for which a postmaster is to be 
pointed, for at least one year imm: 
ately preceding the time fixed for 
close of receipt of applications. 

Other sections of the order rai 
the age limit for postmastership 
pointees from 66 to 67, and provi 
that even this should be waived in 
case of veterans of the World 
Spanish-American wars and the | 
ippine insurrection. While there h 
been charges that the Roosevelt 
ministration has corrupted the ¢ 
Service and that, in view of ( 
Landon’s telegram to the Republi 
National Convention in Cleve! 
urging a similar plan, the Presid 
was playing politics, the order effe: 
ates a policy espoused by the C! 
Executive as early as last spring w! 
he endorsed a bill before Congres 
bring the three top grades of p 
masters within the classified ser, 
The bill failed in a last minute ef! 
to jam it through during the adjou: 
ment rush. It was brought up in 
House under suspension of the ri 
requiring a two-thirds vote for 
sage. With the Democrats vo 
three to one for it and a majorit\ 
the Republicans opposing it the 
failed of passage by only seven v¢ 
Had the bill passed the reform wo: 
have been permanent, whereas the « 
ecutive order is subject to rescis: 
by any future president. 

Senator O’Mahoney, Democrat 
Wyoming and former First Assist 
Postmaster General, as well as 
author of the defeated bill, congr: 
lated the President on his order :; 
added: “I know that you would h 
much preferred the enactment o! 
statute definitely placing all postm 
terships within the Civil Service !« 
That was the hope which actuated 
at the beginning of the administrati: 
when you sought an agreement w 
congressional leaders of both part 
It was the hope which you expres 
to Postmaster General Farley and ! 
self in July, 1933, when you direc 
the preparation of legislation pla: 
all postmasterships under a stri 
Civil Service basis. I feel confid: 
that this advance in the application 
the merit system to the appointment 
postmasters will never be und 
Great as have been the achievem« 
of your administration, this will ra 
among the greatest.” 

Whether or not the order is tak 
as the President’s reply to Republic 
attacks on the New Deal attitude | 
ward the Civil Service it is further « 
dorsement by the President of t 
Democratic party plank on the me! 
system. That plank promises prote 
tion for all non-policy-making emplo) 
ees of the executive branch of the go’ 
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August 8, 1936 
The Republican platform 


rrying a general endorsement of the 
-vstem. Gov. Landon broadened that 
plank when he advocated merit system 
appointments to all positions below 
the rank of assistant secretary. 

With both parties pledged to broad- 
ening the merit system and the Presi- 
ient keeping a couple of jumps ahead 
it begins to look as if there may yet be 
4 Civil Service nearly 100 per cent 
classified, Latest Civil Service figures 

w that while there was a drop in 
the ratio of classified employees to 
patronage jobs in the first year of the 
Roosevelt administration, the end of 
1935 showed the proportion of merit- 

stem employees in the permanent 
service had risen again to about 80 
per cent, the approximate figure at the 
end of the Hoover administration, And 
the Civil Service Commission has re- 

ealed that figures as of June 30, 1936, 
will show a further increase in the 
classified service. 

<> 


FOREIGN TRADE POLICIES 


Foreign trade popped into the full 
cleam of the spotlight when Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull strongly defend- 
ed the administration’s foreign trade 
policy. Differences between the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican policies con- 
cerning foreign trade have always 
been a permanent line of battle be- 
tween the two parties, and the state- 
ment of the Secretary has been gener- 
ally accepted as the Democrats’ open- 
ing gun in the present campaign. The 
Republican guns had already been 
booming for some time, so Mr. Hull’s 

tement was mostly a defensive one, 
He attacked the critics of his foreign 
trade program and defended the re- 

procal treaties 
program is knit and which have been 
vigorously attacked by the Republi- 
ss He said his critics have ma- 
ously distorted the facts and he 
lled them the persons who “boasted 


of their leadership during the years 


prior to 1933, but pushed the farmer 
bankruptcy and ieft him there.” 
He compared the comparatively high 
es of farm products today with the 
h lower ones of 1932 and carefully 
ained that imports which in recent 
ks have shown a more healthy 


growth than exports were increasing 


because of the new trade treaties 
because of scarcities created by 
ight conditions. 
ie policy which Hull defended and 
one which is now in force works 
ind a series of trade treaties en- 
| into by the United States with 
ous nations. Through these re- 
rocal agreements tariffs and other 
iers to foreign trade are lowered 
foreign products are permitted to 
s more freely into the country. The 
ry is that in permitting foreign na- 
ns to sell their goods in this coun- 
American farmers and other pro- 
ers will be benefited even though 
foreign products compete with 
ir own because it will open for- 
n markets to American products. It 
in effort on the part of the admin- 


around which the : 


istration to rebuild American foreign 
trade lost during the years of the de- 
pression and, according to the Secre- 
tary, the plan is working. The plan, 
however, is the direct opposite of the 
Smoot-Hawley policy of the Repub- 
licans which set up tariff barriers 
against the importation of foreign 
products and which preceded the 
present policy. 

Besides claiming benefits for Amer- 
ican producers as a result of the pres- 
ent reciprocal trade policy the latter’s 
supporters cite in its favor the fact 
that it contributes to international har- 
mony. They point to the report of the 
International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations which described 
the Reciprocal Tariff Act of 1934 as 
“the first effort by a great industrial 
nation to overcome the wave of eco- 
nomic nationalism.” By “economic 
nationalism” the report meant the 
tendency of nations to close their trade 
door to neighbor nations, thus greatly 
curtailing friendly intercourse. 

Critics of the reciprocal trade policy, 
however, refuse to be moved by these 
arguments, They say they have no 
desire to buy international harmony 
at the expense of the American farmer, 
although Hull says this is not being 
done, and they insist that the dropping 
of tariff walls is allowing foreign 
products to flood American markets 
while American workmen remain un- 
employed. At present the foreign 
trade picture seems to support their 
side of the argument. The United 
States for one of the very few times 
in its history has an unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade and while both exports 
and imports are now increasing the 
imports are showing the fastest rate of 
growth. There is, of.course, no proof 
that the reciprocal trade treaties are 
responsible for this situation and that 
it is not due to the unusual drought 
conditions as explained by Secretary 
Hull. In fact, some impartial obsery- 
ers believe that the reciprocal trade 
policy has. not been in effeet long 
enough to be fully tested and that it 
has neither resulted in any marked 


3 
damage or benefit to American pro- 
ducers. But whether results are ap- 
parent or not the foreign trade battle 
can be expected to continue until No- 
vember or later. 
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TAX COLLECTIONS SET RECORD 


Although he _ spent’ considerably 
more than he took in for the fiscal 
year 1936, ending June 30, last, Uncle 
Sam didn’t have such a bad year as 
far as revenue collections are con- 
cerned. A comparison of Treasury 
records reveals that the government’s 
revenues for that year were the largest 
for any year since 1921. During the 
year revenues from all taxation sourc- 
es totaled $3,520,000,000, the highest 
figure since 1921 when total revenues 
reached $4,595,000,000. And the fiscal 
year 1935 was second highest with a 
total of $3,299,000,000. A break down 
of the receipts for the last fiscal year 
shows that income taxes accounted for 
33.5 per cent of his revenues; in 1934, 
only 30.6 per cent; in 1933, 46; in 1932, 
67.7; in 1931, 76.6; 1930, 78.5, and in 
1929, 79.4. 

Last year nearly all categories of 
taxation showed large increases. While 
income taxes showed the biggest gain, 
liquor and tobacco taxes returned 
large gains over 1935. Almost a third 
of the total revenue for the year came 
from liquor and tobacco taxes which 
exceeded $1,000,000,000. Corporation 
taxes were the largest single source of 
revenue, returning more than $738,- 
500,000. Individual income taxes to- 
taled $674,416,000, and excess profits 
taxes $14,500,000. Liquor taxes alone 
accounted for over $505,464,000, while 
tobacco yielded $501,165,728. Manu- 
facturing excise taxes brought in over 
$382,650,000. Miscellaneous taxes rose 
from $1,256,000,000 to $1,505,000,000. 
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CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


During terrific summer storm light- 
ning strikes the Washington Monu- 
ment, doing little damage other than 
putting out the lights. 

When President Roosevelt ended his 
sailing cruise at Campobello, New 
Brunswick, he sported’ sideburns 
which were said to make him resem- 
ble sharply his father, the late James 
Roosevelt. From his summer camp at 
Campobello the President journeyed 
to Quebec to confer with Canada’s 
governor general, Lord Tweedsmuir. 
The Chief Executive’s 12 days of cruis- 
ing were said to have renewed his 
vigor and put him in shape for the 
hard campaign ahead. 

The Hungarian legation at Washing- 
ton is placed under guard as police 
probe an alleged plot to assassinate the 
minister from that country, John 
Pelenyi, and members of his staff. 

According to the director of the 
Census Bureau only four other cities 
have a greater per capita cost for the 
operation and maintenance of chari- 
ties, hospitals and correctional insti- 
tutions than Washington. 

A report by WPA investigators 
shows that if your family is one of 
moderate means it costs you more to 
live in Washington than it does in any 
of 58 other representative cities 
throughout the country. For example, 
it costs a family 20.6 per cent more to 
live in Washington than in Mobile, Ala. 


GOVERNMENT 


Obligations of the United States 
government in the hands of the public 
on August 1 and which mature within 
the next year amounted to over $4,146,- 
490,000. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
claims it recovers $7 for each dollar 
it spends. 

Coast Guard reports complete elimi- 
nation of liquor smuggling vessels 
from our North Atlantic Coast. 

Treasury Department plans to is- 
sue a new 50-cent piece in honor of 
the 150th anniver- 
sary of the found- 
ing of Lynchburg, 
Va., Senator Car- 
ter Glass’s home 
town. The coin 
will carry the pro- 
file of the Senator 
as he appeared as 
Wilson’s secretary 
of the Treasury— 
despite the Sena- 
tor’s objections. 

New style white 
uniforms have 
been designed for 
Army men in the tropics. Coats have 
the turned-down lapels instead of the 
old high-collar, tight-fitting jackets. 

Uncle Sam’s army has increased its 
manpower by more than 28,000 men 








Glass 


during the past year, it now having an 
actual fighting strength of 158,000 men. 

Work on the quarter-built Florida 
ship canal and the half-built Passama- 
quoddy tidal power project officially 
ends. 

Government’s campaign against the 
Dutch elm disease will be continued 
thanks to an allotment of $1,125,000 
made available by the President for 
this work as a WPA project. 


EDUCATION 


Dean William F. Russell, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia’ university, 
warns educators attending a summer 
session conference on school adminis- 
tration that unionization of teachers 
and school employees might lead to 
control of education by that “minority 
of people that belong to organized 
labor.” 

Report of United States Office of 
Education shows that the average sal- 
aries of faculty staffs in the smaller 
privately controlled colleges are not 
only small but that from the president 
down to the last instructor they all 


suffered large salary cuts’ which 
haven’t been restored. 

RAILROADS 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


orders seven railroads operating from 
the Port of New York to revise ware- 
housing and handling practices which 
were said to violate the Interstate 
Commerce Act. 

Rail travel is reported to be grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Modernized 
service at lower rates, it is said, has 
revived railroad travel to the point 
where it is now predicted that 1936 
will set a new travel record. 

Stimulated business causes Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad to restore two 
trains discontinued several years ago 
when business fell off during the de- 
pression. 

In the opinion of Patrick H. Joyce, 
president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railroad Company, the revolu- 
tion in transportation, first signalled 
by streamlining of trains and motor 
‘ars, is spreading into the freight 
handling field toward an end that 
promises both recovery of tonnage by 
railroads and a recovery of the high- 
ways by the private motorist. 

Survey reveals that only 56 small 
railroads have ignored for one reason 
or another the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s order to cut passenger 
fares to two cents a mile. 


GENERAL 


League of Women Voters commends 
President Roosevelt for his executive 
order placing postmasterships under 
the Civil Service. 

Statement by the American Liberty 
League says government expenditures 
in four years of the New Deal will 
exceed by at least 27 per cent the 
direct cost of the United States in 
‘arrying on its operations in the 
World war. 

According to summary of national 
business made public by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States “the 
course of 1936 may show this as the 





The Pathfind. 
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T he market report says grain prices are t 
ing. But—Heaven help us—at what « 


best year in physical volume of |! 
ness since 1929.” 

Pennsylvania’s legislature re 
deadlocked over relief appropriat 
as relief “marchers” demonstrate at 
the state capital. 

Dun & Bradstreet reports lo 
level in business failures in the | 
ed States in 16 years. 

A rabies scare in Chicago c: 
authorities to execute 200 dogs. T! 
persons had died of rabies and 7! 
others had been bitten in one day 

New Jersey relief officials « 
25,000 families have been cut off the 
state’s relief rolls since adminis 
tion of its direct relief was turned 
back to the municipalities on Apri! | 
which will make possible a minin 
saving of over $7,500,000 a year. 

Census Bureau reports that the : 
age life span of a white man in 
country has been constantly raised 
over the past 36 years from 48 to 59 
years. During the same period 
average life span of a white wo 
has been raised from 51 to 63 yea! 


PEOPLE 


Col. Edward M. House, diplo 
political observer and right-hand } 
of the Wi! 
administrat 
says the } 
ent world 
rest, inclu 
the Span 
revoluti 
means the | 
of a new So 
order. ¢ 
House is 
years old. 

Ignoring 
warnings ol 
ate di friends, Jos 

Col. House P. Kenned 
former head 
the Securities and Exchange Comn 
sion, goes ahead with plans to pub! 
a book on the New Deal, giving ! 
opinion on what the Roosevelt regi: 
has accomplished. 

Senator Pat Harrison, of Mississip} 

is being mentioned as a possible su: 
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August 8, 1936 
cessor to John R. McCarl as Comp- 
troller General. 

Earl A. Freeman, the “marrying 
iustice” of Yuma, Ariz., who has been 
uniting film stars for a decade, an- 
nounees he will not seek re-election 
because of ill health. 

Helen Wills Moody announces her 
retirement from tennis competition 
for career in dress designing. 

Jesse Livermore, one of Wall Street’s 

st daring operators of his day, and 
many other famous plungers are re- 
ported attempting comebacks in the 

‘k market. 


SPORTS 


Buell P. Abbott, of Hollywood, Cal., 
defeats Claude B. Rippy, of Washing- 
ton, four and three, to capture the na- 
tional public links golf title. 

Granville, owned by William Wood- 
ward, wins $35,400 Arlington Classic 
for three-year-olds. 

oe Louis, Detroit’s “Brown Bomb- 
er’ who had his fuse removed by Max 
Schmeling, signs for comeback bout 
sainst former Heavyweight Cham- 
ion Jack Sharkey, in Yankee Stadium 
August 18. Champion James J. Brad- 
lock wil defend his title against Max 
s;chmeling in Madison Square Garden 
rwobably September 24. 


FARMING 


Drought damage to the American 
and Canadian wheat crop this year is 
pected to result in a world wheat 
hortage. Current world production 
wheat is placed at 4,640,000,000 
ushels. There is a world carry-over 
635,000,000 bushels, giving a total 
aggregate supply of  5,275,000,000 
uushels. Last year, however, the 
world consumed all of 5,290,000,000 
bushels, 
robacco growers of the Connecticut 
ley report a serious shortage of 
farm labor. Despite that fact large 
relief rolls were still being maintain- 
ed in all the Connecticut cities. 
Farmers in the drought area are 
orted stocking up on canned goods 
inticipation of saving money later 
len prices go higher. A hysterical 
buying wave by farm and small-town 
isewives caused sharp price rises. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
edicts a somewhat greater than 
ual rise in egg prices during the last 
lf of this year. 
Under its new soil program the 
\A plans to make public all pay- 
nts to producers, the basic acreage 
individual producers, productivity 
lices and county association ex- 
nses. First checks will be mailed to 
yperating producers about October 


I 


— —- 2 
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lotal number of drought counties 
sses the 600 mark in 16 states. 

Cash income of farmers for the first 
‘ months of 1936 aggregated $3,290,- 
1,000, an increase of $335,000,000 
er the same period in 1935. 


COURTS 
The right of newspapers to print 
‘ws of “star session” trials, if they 
in get it, was upheld recently by 
ipreme Court Justice Bleakley at 


White Plains, N. Y. In his sweeping 
opinion the Justice denounced secret 
trials. 

Federal Court at Fargo, N. Dak., up- 
holds the Eighth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals ruling that the amended Frazier- 
Lemke farm moratorium act is uncon- 
stitutional, by granting motions for 
dismissal of 10 cases in which Rep. 
William Lemke sought to have the 
court sustain actions under that law. 

United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at San Francisco rules that no- 
body owns the air and that an air- 
plane soaring over an _ individual’s 
property cannot be a trespasser. 

Special committee on administrative 
law of the American Bar Association 
recommends establishment of a fed- 
eral administrative court to permit 
segregation of and uniform decisions 
upon 276 classes of semi-judicial cases 
now ruled upon by 73 federal agen- 
cies under delegation of power by 
Congress to the government’s execu- 
tive branch. 

District of Columbia Grand Jury 
indicts John S. Farnsworth, former 
Navy lieutenant commander, on 
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The President and his sons alone on a 
cruise in the Bay of Fundy. 


charges that he turned over confi- 
dential national defense information 
to the Japanese government. 

Federal Judge Elisha H. Brewster, 
of Boston, denies an injunction asked 
by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration against a score of milk 
dealers in that area accused of violat- 
ing the Boston milk marketing agree- 
ment, claiming the AAA has no power 
to regulate agricultural products with- 
in a State. 

LABOR 


At the end of June, the United States 
Employment Service reports, its of- 
fices and state agencies had on their 
active files 6,666,599 work applicants. 

In its monthly business survey the 
American Federation of Labor reports 
signs of business expansion this fall 
were “stronger than had been ex- 
pected.” 

United States Steel Corporation an- 
nounces a uniform arrangement for 
overtime compensation for about 150,- 
000 of its 220,000 employees. The plan 
provided for payment of one and one- 
half times the normal rate of pay for 
all work in excess of 48 hours a week, 
but was rejected by the steel workers. 
Employees of the steel industry are 


o 


said to receive weekly wages that are 
more than 18 per cent higher than the 
average wages of employees for all 
manufacturing industries. 


BANKING 


Federal Reserve statement discloses 
increase in deposits at domestic banks 
and a decline in loans. 

Weekly report of the Federal Re- 
serve System shows a redistribution 
within the system of the holdings of 
United States government securities 
of the 12 Federal Reserve Banks so 
as to concentrate all such investments 
in a special “system account.” 

Deposits in mutual savings banks of 
the United States passed the 10 billion 
dollar mark on July 1, some 10 mil- 
lions less than the all time record 
established in 1932. 

Federal Reserve Board orders an 
economy survey of its 12 member 
banks to find means of helping them 
pay normal dividends without dipping 
into their surplus funds. 


CRIME 

According to the Tuskegee Normal 
and Industrial Institute four persons, 
all Negroes, were lynched in this coun- 
try during the first six months of 1936. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation fig- 
ures show that of every 100 persons 
arrested in the United States during 
the first six months of this year 18 
were under 21 years of age. In the 
preceding four years, the records indi- 
cate, arrests of persons 19 years old 
outnumbered those of any single age 
group. 

Mark Wollner, violinist, is exonerat- 
ed in mysterious murder of Helen 
Clevender at an Ashevtlle, N. C., hotel. 
Her uncle, Prof. W. L. Clevenger, who 
found the body, was also released 
after questioning, with the mystery 
still unsolved. 

Uncle Sam’s G-men launch sweeping 
inquiry into the kidnaping of Paul H. 
Wendel, disbarred New Jersey lawyer, 
to determine whether his abductors 
can be prosecuted under federal law. 

With the Dillingers, Karpises and 
numerous others out of the way, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation has 
named Maurice Denning, a bank rob- 
ber, as the new public.enemy No. 1. 


AVIATION 

Admiral William H, Standley, acting 
Secretary of the Navy, presents the 
Lieut. Edwin Francis Conway Naval 
Memorial Trophy to the Naval Re- 
serve Aviation Base at Miami, Fla., 
for having received the highest effi- 
ciency mark for the year. 

An air map is being made of the 
“Dust Bowl” for the Department of 
Agriculture to be used in the perma- 
nent drought relief set-up. 


DEATHS 

Ellen Fitz Pendleton, 72, for 25 
years president of Wellesley college, 
at Newton, Mass. 

James A. Hollinger, 54, veteran 
White House Secret Service man, of 
heart attack aboard the Coast Guard 
Cutter Pontchartrain accompanying 
the President’s cruising party. 
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FOREIGN 


CHINA 


The Nanking government tightened 
its grip on South China when five mili- 
tary airplanes roared over Canton and 
landed with Gen. Yu Han-mou and 
his staff from Northern Kwangtung 
Province. General Yu was immedi- 
ately sworn into office succeeding 
Gen. Chen Chia-tang as_ pacifica- 
tion commissioner. In a proclama- 
tion the new official declared he was 
obeying the Central (Nanking) gov- 
ernment and intended to devote him- 
self to the task of natignal salvation. 
The Cantonese have accepted the Cen- 
tral government’s appointment of 
Wang Shao-hung as chairman of the 
Kwangsi Provincial government and 
Cantonese commissioners have re- 
signed and will be replaced by Cen- 
tral government nominees. 


JAPAN 

Large scale air defense exercises 
were terminated at Tokyo when the 
whole city was plunged into total 
darkness and planes and guns drove 
off an imaginary air fleet and air at- 
tack from the mainland. 

An imperial order taking effect 
August 1 prescribed technical changes 
in War Office administration intended 
“to drive home the necessity of strict- 
er discipline, to protect military se- 
crets and to unify the personnel ad- 
ministration.” 





POLAND 


Warszawa reported Poland and Ger- 
many had come to an understanding 
regarding Danzig. Under treaty pro- 
visions the Polish government is in 
charge of Danzig’s foreign relations. 
In an exchange of notes Germany was 
said to have supplied explanations 
which tended to smooth over recent 
incidents in the free city. Danzig was 
part of Germany until it was made 
a free city under League of Nations 
supervision after the World war. 


ALASKA 


Bureau of Indian Affairs offices at 
Juneau expressed fear that another 
major typhoid fever epidemic had 
broken out in several villages on 
Bristol Bay, on the Bering Sea. An 
airplane rushed a doctor, three train- 
ed nurses, serum and other medical 
supplies to the stricken area. Radio 
reports from Dillingham, a_ trading 
post on the north shore of the bay, 
said there were 14 serious. cases and 
many minor cases with the small 
hospital at Nushagak overcrowded 
and the staff overworked. 


GERMANY 

In a speech that aroused wide com- 
ment Col. Charles A. Lindbergh, visit- 
ing in Germany as a guest of Air Min- 
ister Hermann Goering, told Nazi avia- 
tion officials that it is now up to the 
aviator to prevent the destruction of 
“the very things we wish to protect.” 
He told the German airmen in his 








well-received talk that introduction of 
the airplane as an instrument of war 
has made it impossible for a nation to 
shield itself against an attack and he 
recommended “a new type of security 
which rests in intelligence and not in 
forts.” During his visit to Germany 
Lindbergh was shown many of the 
latest Nazi aviation developments. He 
was also entertained by the former 
Crown Prince Friederich Wilhelm, 
Hitler, and other German notables. 
Although weakened by the expul- 
sion of Mrs. Eleanor Holm Jarrett, 
1932 Olympic swimming champion 
and considered a sure winner in this 
year’s games, for breaking training 
rules, the American team began its 
final preparations for the Olympic 
events in the new Berlin stadium with 
chances for victories still good. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


With the exception of the issue of 
recognition, Italy’s conquest of Ethi- 
opia is now a closed book. Abandon- 
ment of the pledges of mutual assist- 
ance in the Mediterranean, announced 
to the House of Commons by Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, in a speech 
summarizing the whole European sit- 
uation, was the semi-final step. After 
the Italian Ambassador in London in- 
formed Captain Eden Premier Benito 
Mussolini had assured Yugoslavia and 
Turkey of Italy’s friendship, Britain 
made the decision to end the pacts of 
assistance which were drawn up with 
those two nations at the time war in 
the Mediterranean seemed imminent. 
Previously, a similar treaty with 
Greece had been canceled at the behest 
of the Greeks and the Anglo-French 
mutual assistance pledges in the Medi- 
terranean area were terminated auto- 
matically with the official end of sanc- 
tions. Dropping of these pledges was 
political in inspiration. Italy had 
warned she would take no further part 
in international parleys until this final 
thorn in the side of Anglo-Italian 
friendship had been removed. Hence, 
London lifted the veil to pave the way 
for Italy’s acceptance of the invitation 
to attend the five-power Locarno con- 





—Washington Post 


Europe again goes through the same old 
routine. : 


ference which she had previously | 
gretted. At the same time as the 
nouncement of the important MM; 
terranean move the Foreign Secret 
made a conciliatory gesture to ( 
many in stating Britain was read 
talk over better distribution of 
Jonial raw materials, but not a re: 
tribution of mandated territories 
this gesture it is hoped Reichsfue! 
Adolf Hitler can be persuaded to 
representatives to the Locarno | 
to be held sometime in Septembe: 
October. 


RUSSIA 


According to a recent announce: 
by Vice Commissar for Foreign Afi 
A. P. Rosengoltz, Russian purchas: 
foreign goods which have already |. 
reduced greatly in recent years 
be reduced even further. The ( 
missar said the purposes for th: 
duction will be to create a gold 
serve for use in case of war and 
stimulate the development of Rus 
own resources. 

The Russian belief that Fin! 
would become an ally of Germany 
case of war between the Soviets 
Nazis was revealed by a vigorous « 
nunciation of a recently annou: 
Finnish project to link the So 
union with Scandinavia and West 
Europe by means of an air line. | 
Russian press branded the plan 
method for masking the construct 
of military air bases in Finland lo 
ed within easy reach of Russ 
vital spots. 

In hailing the 5,700-mile flight « 
Soviet plane over Siberian wastes 
a demonstration of Russian skill 
both the flying and building of 
planes a Soviet newspaper arti 
compared leading airmen of Russ 
with those of the United States. 
said the Americans, usually made 
dependent by their feats, stopped 
tempting greater ones, while the gr: 
flights of Russians are all in a da) 
work and even after great succes: 
efforts are continued. 


FRANCE 

King Edward VIII crossed the Cha 
nel to stand on Canadian soil wit! 
the frontiers of France to dedicat: 
Vimy Ridge the Canadian Nati 
Memorial to the Dominion’s 60 
World war dead. Also present at 
spot which has been given Canad: 
perpetuity by the French governn 
were 6,000 Canadian pilgrims. 


ITALY 

The German Ambassador Christi 
August Ulrich von Hassel called on t 
Foreign Minister Col. Galeazzo Cia 
to inform him the German governm 
had decided to close its legation 
Addis Ababa and open instead a « 
sulate general. This was tantam¢ 
to formal recognition of Italy’s c¢ 
quest of Ethiopia and was but a 
tional evidence of the strong play H 
ler is making for Italian friends! 
which will form the wedge throu 
Central Europe that is so essential! 
part of the German foreign policy 
the future. 


The Pathfind:, 
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August 8, 1936 % 

Spain’s Civil War 

Gets Bloodier as Both 
Sides Seek Victory 


As more and more of Spain’s streets 
n red with blood, conditions within 
1e country approached a state of 
narchy and complications with for- 
vn powers threatened to involve the 
public in a European as well as a 
il war. Madrid was the focal point 
which the southern and northern 
rces concentrated. The latter under 
command of Gen. Emilio Mola took 
‘r San Sebastian, site of the Amer- 
in Summer Embassy, for military 
idquarters. Capture of the city was 
rected by heavy street fighting and 
ichine gun fusillades from _ rebel 
ines. Zaragoza, Barcelona, Valla- 
lid and several other towns in this 
ctor were taken over by the General 
d his troops. In the south the rebels 
ere in possession of Seville, Valen- 
ia, Cordoba and other cities. Fol- 
»wing the abortive attempt to seize 
Madrid the city settled down to al- 
st normal routine while the two 
bel forces prepared their march on 
e capital, The northern line was 
rned back in the Guadarrama moun- 
ins where in several passes a number 
bloody frays took place. 
Meanwhile in other quarters govern- 
ent forces were not idle. Seville 
is stormed, but stubbornly holding 
1; Barcelona was seized and the 
hole province of Catalonia pledged 
loyalty to the Madrid regime; Toledo 
is bombed and surrendered; San 
Sebastian recaptured; siege was laid 
to Zaragoza by government troops 
id reinforcements to aid in this 
ork were rushed from Barcelona. In 
ther places loyal forces were push- 
s the rebels relentlessly. On the 
a government warships and rebel 
planes staged a battle during a bom- 
irdment of Cadiz which threatened 
precipitate a serious situation when 
iti-aircraft shrapnel burst over Gi- 
braltar and endangered British resi- 
nts and property. 
In Morocco, birthplace of the revolt, 
bels were still in possession, al- 
iough loyal warships kept up a steady 
ielling of Melilla and Ceuta. The 
ty of Palma, Mallorca, Balearic Is- 
nds, was also the scene of a sus- 
ined bombardment. - And so the 
ittle went on from one end of Spain 
another. 
Ranged on one side were the rebels 
ide up mostly of the army and navy 
sether with a few civilian conserva- 
ves and on the other the Civil Guards 
id the Leftist militia—unskilled in 
litary tactics but supplied with a 
iantity of arms. It was a battle of 
ie trained against the untrained, but 
ith the advantage decidedly on the 
de of the latter. It was a battle of 
ie Monarchist-tinged Fascists and 
ie hard-bitten Leftists. And since 
pain has no middle class, which 
eans the officer complement of the 
riny is composed solely of the upper 
lass, it was also a battle between the 





Ancient Walls about the City of Toledo, Once an Integral Part of the City’s Defense 


aristocrats and the peasants—just as il 
was in France in the Revolution. 
Although there was considerable 
feeling and distrust among the two 
factions since the inception of the 
present Left government in February 
last, it never came out in the open 
until the recent outbreak. Madrid 
was, however, sufficiently anxious 
about the situation to transfer the 
officers to outlying posts. And an 
unwise move it was, too, for there, far 
from the watching eye of the govern- 
ment, the plot to overthrow the con- 
stituted authority was allowed to 
hatch and prosper. Naw with thou- 
sands dead and wounded and wide- 
spread property damage it is too late 
to lap up the spilt milk. It further re- 
mains to be seen whether the govern- 
ment is too late to save its own head. 
Coincidentally, with the progress of 
the civil war went anxiety in Wash- 
ington over the fate of the several 
hundred Americans there. Ambassa- 
dor Claude G. Bowers who was un- 
able to get in touch either with the 
United States or the Embassy in 
Madrid from his summer residence at 
San Sebastian for several days finally 
made his way to St. Jean de Luz, 
France, where he cabled word of his 
safety. As the rebels pressed once 


again on San Sebastian the Ambassa- 
dor ordered the removal of the Ameri- 
cans there and the Summer Embassy 
to near-by Fuentarrabia, 


Meanwhile 





A nook in a Moorish house in Toledo where 
bombing of the famous Alcazar brought 
about the surrender of the city. 


with conditions growing hourly worse 
the State Department ordered two war- 
ships, the Oklahoma and the newly- 
commissioned Quincy, to Spanish 
waters to aid in the evacuation of the 
beleaguered Americans. The former 
ship together with the Coast Guard 
cutter Cayuga proceeded to northern 
Spain while the Quincy sailed for the 
south. By far the greater number of 
Americans were caught in Madrid. 

Ambassador Bowers himself made 
use of the Cayuga by turning it into a 
floating Embassy which could cruise 
up and down the north Spanish coast 
at will and at the same time maintain 
communication with America and the 
consular posts under his jurisdiction 
in the interior. No American casual- 
ties were reported, The number of 
Spanish casualties on the other hand 
was a different story. Unquestionably 
it runs high up in the thousands, 

Internationally the civil war took 
on several aspects. The first was the 
battle staged at the foot of the rock 
of Gibraltar when insurgent planes 
flew over from Spanish Morocco and 
began bombing two government war- 
ships. The latter replied with anti- 
aircraft artillery and two of the shells 
landed on British territory. The Brit- 
ish at once warned rebel and loyal 
forces any more attacks on Gibraltar 
would bring about retaliation in the 
form of gunfire. Other nations at this 
time were becoming anxious over their 
nationals and sent warships.  Brit- 
ain’s were there first, then followed 
French, American, Italian and German 
ships. The presence of all these for- 
eign vessels within a comparatively 
small space makes for a dangerous 
situation. Further, the issue is com- 
plicated by the differing wishes of the 
home governments. Italy and Ger- 
many, naturally, are rooting for the 
Fascist rebels, France wants to avoid 
the establishment of a Soviet regime 
on that peninsula and Britain has no 
choice in the matter so long as she is 
permitted free access to the Medi- 
terranean, 
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NATIONAL 


Those who awaited Gov. Landon’s 
acceptance speech before pronouncing 
judgment must wait a little longer. 
Speaking before a crowd of from 
60,000 to 75,000 enthusiastic, cheering 
prairie folks and party officials gather- 
ed on the statehouse grounds in 
Topeka, the Kansas governor formal- 
ly accepted the Republican presiden- 
tial nomination, pledged “complete ad- 
herence” to the platform, and in a 
broad way outlined party aims. There 
was little headline material in the talk 
which pleased those who were already 
against the New Deal, aroused consid- 
erable criticism from those committed 
to the present administration to whom 
it was “just another Republican 
speech,” and riled many organized 
labor leaders. > 

Boiled down, it presented as the 
main issue whether more or less power 
should be given the Chief Executive, 
and offered to the nation a change in 
management which, according to the 
governor, is necessary to bring about 
release of pent-up “consumer demand.” 
This demand as well as failure of 
business expansion, he held, has re- 
sulted from a lack of “faith in federal 
policies” and “fear of what may come 
next.” Freedom from “personal gov- 
ernment” and “governmental intimi- 
dation” to be effected by a change of 
administration would produce more 
work than there would be workers to 
perform it, he said. 
He went on to say 
that one New Deal 
measure had de- 
feated another and 
that “careless 
thinking, unwork- 
able laws and in- 
competent admin- 
istration” had dis- 
credited “many 
liberal objectives.” 
He condemned the 
evils of relief and 
political manipu- 
lation of relief 
funds; he prom- 
ised continuation 
of relief to those Landon 
who need it, elimi- 
nation of waste and politics by han- 
dling the funds “as a public trust,” and 
amendment of the Social Security act 
to make it “workable.” 

He denounced extravagance in gov- 
ernment and tie increasing public 
debt; he promised economy by “tak- 
ing it out of the hides of political ex- 
ploiters.’ He discarded policies of 
“scarcity” and the AAA in general but 
promised aid to the farmer by restor- 
ing foreign markets, soil conservation 
and cash aid to family-sized farms. 
He protested the practice of-running 
to the president with labor troubles; 
he promised labor the righf to organize 
without interference from any source 
and said workers should be permitted 
to form the type of union they wanted, 











plant, craft-or industry, and that they 
should be free “to join or not to join” 
any union. He pledged the party to 
continue efforts to promote world 
peace insofar as such efforts did not 
involve the nation in any plan which 
might lead to war. Any changes in 
the Constitution, he said, must come 
from the people whose liberties and 
rights it safeguarded. 

His speech was generally regarded 
as “careful” and “conservative.” Al- 
though Democratic Chairman Farley 
declared he was “unable to draw any 
definite conclusions” from it, it was 
“liked” by Senator Borah whom the 
Republicans have constantly tried to 
please. By it, the Baltimore Sun said, 
the Republicans “playing safe, promise 
to take over the New Deal and ad- 
minister it more economically and ef- 
ficiently than the New Dealers.” Sen- 
ator Robinson, however, termed it 
claptrap and declared the governor 
sought to set up a “straw enemy” to 
knock down. Labor, as was to be ex- 
pected since most labor leaders had 
already endorsed President Roosevelt, 
bitterly attacked Gov. Landon, declar- 
ing his speech expressed the intention 
of returning the open shop to indus- 
try and openly endorsed the company 
type of union. Any law prohibiting 
interference “from any source,” said 
John L. Lewis, head of the mine work- 
ers would set aside the present law 
which prevents federal judges enjoin- 
ing labor unions in most instances. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League, head- 
ed by Maj. George L. Berry and pledged 
to the re-election of President Roose- 
velt, called Gov. Landon a “strike- 
breaker,” declaring that last year the 
Kansan called out troops to enable 
lead mines to open with non-union 
labor; that he had failed to enforce 
the law requiring prevailing wages on 
public works; had permitted prison 
labor on public works, and had failed 
to enforce the state civil service law. 
WPA Administrator Aubrey Williams 
denied the Landon implications of 
politics in relief and cited seven re- 
cent dismissals in Oklahoma for pri- 
mary election activity. 

Gov. Landon’s attack on unconstitu- 
tional legislation has been set upon 
whole-heartedly by the Democrats 
who have pointed out that a law sign- 
ed by Gov. Landon which would have 
forced Kansas farmers to pay for 
compulsory erosion control was re- 
cently declared invalid. “Just to keep 
the record straight,” said the Phila- 
delphia Record, “Gov. Landon has on 
five different occasions run head-on 
into the Kansas Supreme Court.... 
Five bills signed by Landon have been 
declared unconstitutional.” 

Death has increased the number of 
Senate seats to be filled to 36 instead 
of the usual 32 with three states hav- 
ing double Senate elections on hand. 
Senator Hatch of New Mexico is up 
for re-election and Senator Chavez, 
appointed to replace the late Senator 
Cutting, must defend his appointment 
at the November polls. In lowa, Sen- 
ator Dickinson, whose term expires 
this year, has been renominated and 
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will be opposed by Gov. Clyde Her 
ring who was elected in 1932 as Iowa 
first: Democratic governor in 40 year 
For the seat made vacant by death « 
Senator Murphy, Iowa Democrats hz 
nominated Rep. Guy M. Gillette a; 
the Republicans, Berry Holden, new 
paper publisher. Death left Floric 
with two unexpired Senate ter; 
Nominations for these will be mad 
a special primary. Rep. Josh Lee 
Senate nomination over Gov. Marla 
of Oklahoma in a run-off primary. 

Rev. Charles Coughlin publi 
apologized to President Roosevelt { 
calling the Chief Executive a “liar’ 
his address to the Townsend conv: 
tion but emphasiz: 
his continued opp: 
tion to “Candida 
Roosevelt. “I deen 
best for the well 
of our common cot 
try that you be si 
planted in office,” 
said. Meanwhile, | 
Coughlin allies, | 
Frank Townsend :; 
Rev. Gerald Smi 
began their drive 
place Rep. Willi 
Lemke, Union pa: 
‘andidate, in the White.House w 
speeches at Albany in which they 
nounced the New Deal. They in 
cated that the nation-wide tour of t! 
“Four Horsemen”—Lemke, Townse! 
Coughlin and Smith—would b« 
early in September. 

In the Texas primary unofficial 
turns indicated that two of the stat: 
21 members of the House would 
return to Congress next January. R: 
Joe Eagle and four other candida! 
for the Senate berth were easily < 
feated by Senator Sheppard wh 
Rep. O. H. Cross was not a candid: 
for renomination. Other defeats m 
be in store since at least six i 
cumbents, including Rep. Thom 
Blanton, must enter run-offs, havi: 
failed to obtain a clear majority ov: 
their opponents. Only Reps. Wrig! 
Patman and R. E. Thomason were u 
opposed and the remaining incumbe! 
won places in the run-off. Gov. Jam: 
V. Allred, youngest of the 48 gov: 
nors and bearing endorsement of Vi 
President Garner, romped away fr« 
his four opponents. Democratic non 
nation there is equal to election. 

Regardless of which party wins 
November Montana will be represe! 
ed in the House by two brand n¢ 
legislators. Young Rep. Joe Mon 
ghan was defeated in his attempt ¢ 
take the Senate nomination from Se! 
ator Murray who will face T. O. Lar 
son as his Republican opponent. Re} 
Roy Ayers—trouncing Gov. Elm 
Holt who sought another term—w! 
be the Democratic gubernatorial ca 
didate. His Republican opponent w! 
be Frank Hazelbaker. Jerry O’Co! 
nell, Democrat, and H. L. Hart, R« 
publican, were the first district nom! 
nees for the House while J. T. O’Co! 
nor, Democrat, and T. S. Stockdal, R« 
publican, were the House nominees 1! 
the second district. 


Coughlin 
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The Original 
“Mrs. Caudle” 


Quite often we hear somebody speak 
of “Mrs. Caudle,” or of somebody giv- 
ing somebody else a “curtain lecture” 

but very few people know how these 
familiar phrases started. It was about 
a century ago that Douglas Jerrold 
wrote the little skit which was the 

rigin of these sayings. 

Jerrold was a London journalist and 
playwright—a very witty and bril- 
liant man. He wrote a great many 
things, but “Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lec- 
ture” is about the only thing that is 

er mentioned today. In those days 
people slept in high-post beds, with 
curtains hung from a top frame, to 
keep off the night air. 

The presumption is that Mr. Caudle 
had just come to bed, and that he was 
the kind of a spouse who did not ap- 
preciate the eloquence of his wife as 
he should have. However, this did 

it keep Mrs. Caudle from reminding 
him of his bard-boiled unresponsive- 
ness and doing all she could to re- 

rm him. Modern wives may get a 
esson from this, and learn how to 
1andle such a husband. Here goes: 

Well, Mr. Caudle, I hope you’re in a 
little better temper than you were this 

ning. There, you needn’t begin to 

histle; people don’t come to bed to 
histle. But it’s like you; I can’t speak, 
that you don’t try to insult me. Once, 
| used to say you were the best crea- 
re living; now, you have come to be 

iite a fiend. Do let you rest? No, I 

on’t let you rest. It’s the only time 
| have to talk to you, and you shall 

ar me. I’m put upon all day long; 

s very hard if I can’t speak a word 

night; besides, it isn’t often I open 

mouth, goodness knows! 

Because once in your lifetime your 

irt wanted a button, you must almost 

ear the roof off the house. You 
dn’t swear? Ha, Mr. Caudle! You 

n’t know what you do when you're 

a passion. You were not in a pas- 

mn, wer’n’t you? Well, then, I don’t 

1ow what a passion is; and I think I 

ght by this time. I’ve lived long 

ough with you, Mr. Caudle, to know 
it, 

It’s a pity you hav’n’t something 

rse to complain of than a button off 
ur shirt. If you’d some wives, you 
uld, I know. I’m sure I’m never 
ithout a needle and thread in my 
nd; what with you and the children, 
1 made a perfect slave of. And 
hat’s my thanks? Why, if once in 
ur life a button’s off your shirt— 
hat do you cry ‘oh’ at? I say once, 
Caudle, or twice, or three times, 
most. I’m sure, Caudle, no man’s 
ittons in the world are better looked 
ter than yours. I only wish I'd kept 
ie shirts you had when you were 
rst married! I should like to know 
here were your buttons then? 

Yes, it is worth talking of! But that’s 

»w you always try to put me down. 

tu fly into a rage, and then, if I only 
ry to speak, you won’t hear me. That’s 

ow you men always will have all 


| 
1 
i 





the talk to yourselves; a poor woman 
isn’t allowed to get a word in. A nice 
notion you have of a wife, to suppose 
she’s nothing to think of but her hus- 
band’s buttons. A pretty notion, in- 
deed, you have of marriage. Ha! If 
poor women only knew what they had 
to go through!—what with buttons, 
and one thing and another!—they’d 
never tie themselves up—no, not to the 
best man in the world, I’m sure. What 
would they do, Mr. Caudle?—Why, do 
much better without you, I’m certain. 

And it’s my belief, after all, that the 
button wasn’t off the shirt; it’s my be- 
lief you pulled it off, that you might 
have something to talk about. Oh, 
you’re aggravating enough, when you 
like, for anything! All I know is, it’s 
very odd that the button should be off 
the shirt; for I’m sure no woman’s a 
greater slave to her husband’s buttons 
than Lam. I only say it’s very odd. 

However, there’s one comfort; it 
can’t last long. I’m worn to death 
with your temper, and sha’n’t trouble 
you a great while. Ha, you may laugh! 
And I dare say you would laugh! I’ve 
no doubt of it! That’s your love; that’s 
your feeling! I know that I’m sinking 
every day, though I say nothing about 
it. And when I’m gone, we shall see 
how your second wife will look after 
your buttons! You’ll find out the dif- 
ference, then. Yes, Caudle, you'll 
think of me, then; for then, I hope, 
you'll never have a blessed button on 
your back. 

No, I’m not a vindictive woman, Mr. 
Caudle; nobody ever called me that, 
but you. What do you say? Nobody 
ever knew so much of me? _ That’s 
nothing at all to do with it. Ha! I 
wouldn’t have your aggravating tem- 
per, Caudle, for mines of gold. It’s 
a good thing I’m not as worrying as 
you are, or a nice house there’d be 
between us. I only wish you’d had 
a wife that would have talked to you! 
Then you'd have known the difference. 
But you impose upon me, because, like 
a poor fool, I say nothing. I should 
be ashamed of myself, Caudle. 

And a pretty example you set as a 
father! You'll make your boys as bad 
as yourself. Talking as you did all 
breakfast time about your buttons! 
And of a Sunday morning too! And 
you call yourself a Christian! I should 
like to know what your boys will say 
to you when they grow up? And all 
about a paltry button off one of your 
wristbands! A decent man wouldn’t 
have mentioned it. Why don’t I hold 
my tongue? Because I won’t hold my 
tongue. I’m to have my peace of mind 
destroyed—I’m to be worried into my 
grave for a miserable shirt button, and 
I’m to hold my tongue! Oh! but that’s 
just like you men! 

But I know what I'll do for the 
future. Every button you have may 
drop off, and I won’t so much as put a 
thread to ’em. And I should like to 
know what you’ll do then? Oh, you 
must get somebody else to sew ’em, 
must you? That’s a pretty threat for 
a husband to hold out to a wife! And 
to such a wife as I’ve been, too—such a 
slave to ‘your buttons, as I may say! 
Somebody else to sew ’em, eh? No, 
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Caudle, no; not while I’m alive! When 
I’m dead—and with what I have to 
bear, there’s no knowing how soon 
that may be—when I’m dead, I say— 
oh, what a brute you must be to snore 
so! 

You’re not snoring? Ha! that’s what 
you always say; but that’s nothing to 
do with it. You must get somebody 
else to sew ’em, must you? Ha! I 
shouldn’t wonder. Oh no! I should 
be surprised at nothing now! Nothing 
at all! It’s what people have always 
told me it would come to; and now the 
buttons have opened my eyes! But 
the whole world shall know of your 
cruelty, Mr. Caudle. After the wife 
I’ve been to you. Caudle, you’ve a 
heart like a hearth-stone, you have! 








ODD ACCIDENTS 





A spectator at a South Carolina ball 
game, Alex Putnam, lost an eye and 
suffered a fractured skull when a 
baseball bat broke, flew through a 
wire screen and struck him. 

Stanley Parish, an 11-year old Brit- 
ish boy, was watching some men cut 
down a tree, using a rope to direct its 
fall. He was catapulted 70 feet into 
the air and over a row of houses to 
his death when caught by the guide 
rope which suddenly tightened as the 
tree crashed to the ground. 

A bug flew into the eye of Jesse 
Hartzell of Kansas and saved him the 
remainder of his trip to the dentist. 
He lost control of his car, crashed into 
a parked truck and knocked out three 
teeth. He visited a hospital instead. 

George Lynch of New Jersey left 
his companions in a boat and rowed 
ashore to escape danger from an ap- 
proaching electrical storm. He was 
killed by a bolt of lightning as he 
dashed to seek shelter in a house. 

A Wisconsin man, Warner Smoot, 
and the earetaker of his summer home 
were instantly killed by a mysterious 
blast from the open fireplace. Some 
unknown explosive was touched off 
when Smoot kindled a fire. 

Two Alabama men wound up in a 
hospital after a bicycle crash. They 
were both one-legged men and went 
riding on a cooperative basis—each 
furnishing power from one leg. 

During a brisk wind in Washington, 
D. C., a laundry smokestack dropped 
from the building and crashed through 
the roof and second floor of the police 
department’s garage next door, com- 
ing to rest in Tower of Pisa style. No 
persons were injured or cars damaged. 

When John Amantis fell from the 
porch roof of his Pennsylvania home 
he was instantly killed—not by the 
fall but by a dahlia stalk which pierc- 
ed his body. 

———___—_-. 


FREE BOOK ON PILES 


Every reader of this magazine afflicted 
with piles or rectal diseases of any kind, 
should write The McCleary Clinic, 2382 
Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for 
their free book. It tells you how the 
McCleary treatment has been successful 
in thousands of cases.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 12 weeks till election! 
¢ 
CONSTITUTION IN OLD DAYS 


HE Constitution can never be con- 
strued according to the meaning 
of its framers, but by men of plain, 
well-informed and practical judgment. 
Common sense is its best expounder. 
Ingenious men, disposed to raise one 
implication upon another in favor of 
federal power may soon make it any- 
thing or nothing. The liberties of this 
country can only be preserved by a 
strict construction of the enumerated 
powers granted by the States to Con- 
gress.—James Buchanan, Democratic 
President of the United States. 
q 
An Illinois farmer who was caught 
driving his auto at a speed of 120 
miles an hour explained to the police 
that he was experimenting with a mix- 
ture of corn liquor with gasoline. 
This shows something—but we don’t 
know exactly what. 


q 
ACTION WITHOUT THOUGHT 


HE Germans were a couple of 

jumps ahead of the rest of the 
world when they discovered—at the 
time of the World war—that the minds 
and actions of the masses of the peo- 
ple could be molded like so much 
putty. If the leaders of the Allies had 
known as much about “mass psychol- 
ogy” as the German war lords did, 
the war would indeed have lasted only 
three weeks, as the war lords said it 
would. 

“Mass psychology” is what causes 
millions of autoists to hang an animal 
tail, or any old piece of fur, on the 
front or back of their auto—as they 
are doing now. The present-writer— 
interviewing an autoist who had just 
parked—asked the man why he had 
this piece of fur on his machine. The 
man replied: “I don’t know.” 

Of course he doesn’t know. He is 
simply doing it because he sees others 
doing it—without stopping to think. 
It’s like the old popular song: “She 
done it without thinking—the things 
she done to me.” Yes, they “do it 
without thinking”—the things they do. 
If they ever stopped to think a little, 
they wouldn’t do it. People as a rule 
are too lazy to think. It’s easier to 
let others do their thinking for them. 
But think of the plight of people of 
that great class! Aren’t they going to 
be victimized by every scheme that is 
put up to them? Wouldn’t they make 
a good “sucker list” to sell the Wash- 
ington Monument to? Are such peo- 
ple fitted for exercising the sacred 
duties of citizenship? Would you say 
that they are capable of weighing the 
political platforms and choosing the 
officials best fitted to rule over a self- 
governing democracy? Would you say 
that their judgment, on any serious 
question, would be sound? Have they 
power to ascertain and appraise the 











facts, and to pass judgment on them 
according to their true value? Can 
they “put two and two together”? Cn 
they look far enough into the future 
so as to be trusted with power? Can 
they be counted on to make decisions 
for you and me—decisions which may 
be matters of life and death? Will 
not such “easy marks” always be putty 
in the hands of others desiring to take 
advantage of them? Have such people 
no memories? Have they no regard 
for the future? 

Take the brain out of a hen and 
she will continue to live, but her mem- 
ory will be gone. Cut off her head 
and she will continue to flap her wings 
until the blood is out of her body. A 
dog can be kept alive for years after 
his brain is removed. But he will have 
to be fed—and he can’t learn anything 
new. A crab will eat until it bursts, if 
its brain nerve is cut out. Under no 
circumstances can a normal frog be 
induced to croak unless he wants to— 
so long as his brain is intact. But cut 
the brain nerve and a little tickling 
will make him croak until he dies from 
exhaustion. If an earthworm is cut 
in two the tail part will continue to 
squirm, but the head part—which con- 
tains the brain—will give up the 
ghost. Darwin found—after three 
years of study—that an earthworm 
can be trained to avoid dangers, even 
after its brain is removed. 

The brain is supposed to allow ani- 
mals to study their surroundings, to 
make wise decisions and then to act 
wisely on those decisions, not only 
for their own individual benefit but 
for the benefit of their offspring and 
for the common benefit of the social 
group in which they are placed. But 
what happens when people who are 
supposed to have brains and supposed 
to use them will persist in letting them 
remain idle? In such cases the brain 
degenerates. If only that individual 
degenerated it would not be so bad, 
but when vast numbers of others of 
the same type of unthinking people 
act along similar lines, the degeneracy 
becomes general. The low-grade emo- 
tions—which are largely not control- 
led by the brain—then become the 
seat of action. And then schemers of 
all varieties play upon those emotions, 
as a xyllophonist plays on those sticks. 

It was high time for a comet or two 
to come. 

¢ 


‘*THINGS OF THE DEVIL’’ 

IR OLIVER LODGE, a lifelong sci- 

entist, seems to have stepped out 
of that role. He has lost faith in the 
benefits of human achievement and 
now thinks the world knows things it 
never should have known. He calls 
scientific discoveries, which he be- 
lieves have brought terror into the 
world, “things of the devil,” and says 
it is time to call a halt. He deplores 
the development of the radio—in 
which he played a part—because that 
device is now being perfected to send 
bombing planes to spread destruction 
among innocent people. Because man 
is thus abusing the gifts of science, 
Sir Oliver draws the conclusion that 
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the-world is ill of indigestion cause, 
by too much knowledge. He thin} 
the human race has been damaged } 
its conquest of natural forces and 
sees little that science can do towa 
the world’s betterment in the futur: 

It is difficult, because of what 
know of him, to disregard the rea: 
ing of this white-bearded “grand 
man” of science, But in this case j 
even more difficult to accept his « 
clusions as true. It is unthinka! 
that the world would be better 
without the radio—which has d 
and is doing so much to dispel ig: 
ance throughout the world, w! 
guides ships and airplanes through 
and storm and which is helping 
make the world function as a g: 
unit—simply because some ambit) 
dictator might use it to extend 
power. It is impossible to admit !! 
the science of bacteriology, which | 
wiped out so much human mis 
checked epidemics and saved count! 
lives, is a “thing of the devil” beca 
nations at war might some day uss 
to prepare bombs for spreading deac 
disease-causing organisms among p 
ulations, It is also hard to think t! 
the chemistry which has given poi: 
gas and high explosives to the m 
tarists but which at the same time | 
given us thousands of useful thi: 
without which we would now be k 
is a “thing of the devil.” 

The world is far from perfect a 
many terrors are bound to result fr: 
the misuse of scientific inventio 
But to call all these recent devel 
ments “things of the devil” would | 
to admit that the world is now on th 
wrong path to material happiness a 
that the right way lies through 
superstition and ignorance that ru! 
a few centuries ago. To call a h 
now would be to stop a job half fi 
ished—like declaring any great a 
needed project such as Boulder d: 
a menace and abandoning it befo: 
its completion because a few wor! 
men were being killed in its constru 
tion. Sir Oliver made his stateme: 
on his 85th birthday. Perhaps it wou! 
be better, therefore, to interpret th« 
as expressions of disgust for hums 
folly coming from a man tired fr 
years of active service, instead of 
condemnation of scientific effort. 

One thing Sir Oliver said wi 
which everyone must agree was t! 
the powerful tools placed in ma 
hands by science will give future wa 
new terrors. There is a wide beli 
that once set in motion war, with : 
modern weapons, would reduce th 
present civilization to ruins. 6B 
there is also a wide belief that know 
edge of this fact by national leade! 
has prevented the war which has be: 
so close in Europe in recent mont! 
It is pretty certain that if nations we! 
armed with nothing more destructi\ 
than the muskets and cannon of a fe 
years ago there would have been wa 
long before this. Perhaps because ©! 
the very terror they inspire and 0! 
which Sir Oliver speaks scientifi 
achievements will help to curb arme: 
conflicts. 
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MARKETING 


The New York Times, while report- 
ing the “business index” lower for the 
week, says that this country has now 
not only “emerged from the depres- 
sion but is passing into a period of 
reasonably continuous recovery.” The 
recovery, if says, started “in the mid- 
dle of 1932”—but in the fall of each 
year there was a setback. However, 
each time there was an increased gain 
the following year. In this way we 
have notched upward until now— 
udging by the business activity in the 
summer season—the situation is the 
best for seven years. Steel mill ac- 
tivity has increased until it is now 
ibove 70 per cent of capacity—and 
there is actually a shortage of skilled 
labor. The steel barons, by the way, 
have just taken advantage of the sit- 
iation and boosted their prices so that 
steel bars are now eight per cent more 
than a year ago. The increased indus- 
trial production is helping all branches 
of trade. Car loadings for instance 
ire 20 per cent above last year. 

Automobile and cigarette production 
ire making new records in some 
cases. Many of the great corporations 
ire announcing increased dividends. 
Some of these dividends, it is true, are 
for the purpose of getting by the new 
tax laws, which impose heavier pen- 
ities on earnings. Others are for 
tock market purposes. Optimism of 
the rosiest hue dominates the business 
world—and especially the stock mar- 
ket. Our key list of stocks shows a 
jump of two per cent in only a week, 
eight in a month and 48 per cent in a 
year, These “profits” are enough to 
tempt the mercenary instincts of the 
most conservative. 

At the same time, the various mealy- 

uuthed popular leaders who say they 
in lead us to pots of gold at the end 
of the rainbow are gaining big follow- 
ings. So, even if we don’t actually 

t “cheap money,” the teasing bait 

doing its work. The New York 
imes says it may be, as many claim, 
that the present recovery would have 
ome in any case, “as it always comes 

this stage of the business cycle.” 
ut anyway it’s come. And the Times 
isely points out that when there is 

1 actual recovery in business, it al- 

ivys puts an end to the popular de- 

nds for easy ways to make some- 
ling out of nothing. The Times says 
iat the present cycle of depression 

‘ems to be following that of 1874 and 
$94—which were wiped out, not by 

litical flim-flam but by a real ex- 
insion of trade which gave the people 
lenty to do—and not so much to 

plain about. 

The drought of course is a big lia- 
ility. In some ways it will help the 
‘epublicans, and in other ways it 
vill increase the chances of the New 
Deal to win. When a lot of govern- 
1ent money is passed out shortly be- 











fore the election, it is bound to influ- 


nee a vast number of votes. The po- 


litical leaders are not leaving any 
stones unturned. The G. O. P. man- 
agers have started a little object-lesson 
to remind the consumers of the high 
cost of living under “planned scarcity.” 
In each locality the women will fill 
two baskets of food—one holding the 
amount which could be bought in 1933 
for $2 and the other showing what can 
be bought now—the latter of course 
being much less. 

In spite of the fact that the drought 
as a whole is now pretty well broken, 
it is impossible for the shortage of 
food to be made up. Wheat has risen 
12 per cent in the last month and is 
16 above last year. We are importing 
wheat! Corn has been the most 
erratic. This essential has jumped 40 





LIVING 


ROOM 


Pathfinder simplified version of FHA 
“Shirley Tugwell” $1,200 cottage—includ- 
ing heating, plumbing and wiring. This 
plan, like all house plans, can be reversed 





so the rooms will face opposite points of — 


the compass, if that is more desirable. It is 
highly important to have a house face right. 


per cent in just the last month and is 
11 per cent more than a year ago. The 
corn users who were forehanded 
enough to purchase their supplies of 
corn a few weeks ago, when the price 
was much lower, will be in a position 
to cash in in good shape. Beef cattle 
are suffering in price and they are 
five per cent below last year. Hog 
prices are acting strangely. The scar- 
city of feed is forcing the hog raisers 
to dump their hogs on the market, and 
this is keeping the prices down. Tak- 
ing the long-range view, there is 
bound to be a continued shortage of 
pork products, and this of course 
means higher retail prices. Lambs 
are still different, for other reasons. 
They are now 30 per cent higher than 
a year ago. Eggs have caught the 
jumping habit. They have gone up 
13 per cent in the last week and 24 
per cent in a month, and they are 10 


11 


above last year. Butter again is still 
different. Reflecting the shortage of 
pasturage, butter has jumped 10 per 
cent in a month and is now 40 above 
last year. Even coffee and sugar, 
which are foreign products, have been 
unable to resist and they are 15 per 
cent above a year ago. 

Rubber is still worse. The schemers 
who control this leading modern ne- 
cessity have jumped the price 40 per 
cent in a year. Owing to the high cost 
of production in this country—due 
partly to the hostile attitude of labor— 
rubber tires can now be produced 
abroad for less money than in this 
country. Some experts say we are 
going to lose a considerable part of 
the tire market on this account. Cot- 
ton, which is an essential of essentials, 
is getting fewer breaks than any other 
great basic staple. It seems to have 
been taken out of politics, for some 
reason. Cotton costs about seven per 
cent more than a year ago—which of 
course is not enough of an increase to 
satisfy the planters. 

If the construction industry could 
be resumed on the same scale as before 
the crash, the depression would be 
over at once, You could safely give 
anyone three guesses as to what’s 
wrong with the housing question— 
and even then you wouldn’t get the 
answer. The reason is that there isn’t 
any answer toit. People in this coun- 
try have been spoilt until now—as one 
builder writes the Pathfinder—every- 
body wants a home with all the mod- 
ern improvements and tricks, and still 
they don’t want to pay more than half 
what such a house costs. And still, the 
fact that rents are still going up (11 
per cent in the last year) keeps fore- 
ing the problem back for a solution. 
You know it’s a rule that when rents 
are going up, this tends to cause a 
boom in the building of new homes. 
Increasing rents show that there is an 
increasing demand for housing. Even 
Uncle Sam, acting as the grandest old 
landlord in the world, has been com- 
pelled to raise his rents and house 
prices in many cases. And he’s fore- 
closing mortgages. The demand is 
really for cheap homes—that is, fine 
homes, at cheap prices—small, cozy 
homes with a lot of big rooms, and 
especially a lot of bath-rooms. The 
practical builder finds it difficult to 
fill this bill—though it’s nuts for the 
theorists. Thus far, with all the plan- 
ning, there has not been enough new 
housing constructed to provide just 
for the increase in population—so you 
see there’s plenty of time to come for- 
ward with some more solutions, in 
case you have any. Prof, Raymond 
Moley, known as the “No. 1 Brain- 
Truster” and bosom friend of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s, ventures the warn- 
ing: “The administration will do well 
to recognize that no widespread devel- 
opment of home building can take 
place until costs are cut and brought 
within the financial limits of the 93 
per cent of our people whose incomes 
are below $3,000.” Oh, Professor, that 
was certainly the most unkindest cut 
of all, 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


During most of July Washington 
was just about what the 30 Boy and 
Girl Scouts of Poland who visited the 
capital the first part of that month 
declared. They said almost in unison: 
“Your capital is the most beautiful 
city we’ve ever seen—and the hottest.” 
They were on a courtesy visit to the 
Scouts of America. 

Tourists to the capital in the future 
will not be able to call up the Wash- 
ington Monument to find out about the 
view of the city from that great spire. 
The private telephone to the monu- 
ment has been taken out for economy’s 
sake. In order to call the monument 
now one has to call the War Depart- 
ment first and ask for Branch 1444. 

Washington is blessed with a large 
number of public and private libraries 
in addition to the great Library of Con- 
gress. Many of the government de- 
partments have their own libraries 
and there is a branch of the public 
library in most sections of the city. 
Records in the public librarian’s office 
show that nearly 3,000,000 books were 
read by residents of the capital in 1935 
and figures for this year indicate that 
the number will be even greater. 

Many visitors to the Capitol have 
gone away marveling at the mysterious 
echo that rings out through Statuary 
Hall. For years and years the strange 
echo has startled many people. Now, 
however, the mystery has been “solv- 
ed.” A Washington high school phys- 
ics instructor and one of his pupils 
have solved the mystery of where the 
echo originates. With some labora- 
tory-made equipment consisting prin- 
cipally of two old auto headlights with 
the bulbs out, the instructor and his 
assistant conducted experiments in 
Statuary Hall for two days. In one of 
the old headlights there was a shrill 
whistle. In the other there was a sen- 
sitive tube to which a stethoscope was 
attached. The one with the whistle 
was set up on the marble-cracked spot 
where the Capitol guide usually stands 
to demonstrate the echo. The other 
was placed near the John Quincy 
Adams brass plate where tourists are 
usually asked to stand in order to 
hear the echo. When the student 
sounded the whistle the instructor lis- 
tened with the stethescope. By mov- 
ing the two headlights about. the hall 
the instructor claims he discovered the 
spot where the echo originates—a 
point slightly to the right of the arch- 
way almost directly above the Adams 
brass plate. At least the loudest sounds 
were received when the stethoscope 
was pointed in that direction. 

The National Capital Park and Pian- 
ning Commission has decided to rec- 
ommend naming the four inner Mall 
roads recently completed after the 
first four Presidents of the United 
States—Washington, Adams, Jeffer- 
son and Madison—with the drive im- 
mediately below Constitution being 
named for Jefferson because he wrote 
the Constitution. Bills were intro- 





duced in the last Congress to name 
these four roadways in~the parkway 
betwee the Capitol and Monument for 
states but none of the measures ever 
reached the floor. 

Few people would expect their cap- 
ital to have a “nature trail” but Wash- 
ington’s great Rock Creek Park has 
the first such trail sponsored by the 
government in any American city. 
Along Rock Creek Park’s new “nature 
trail” the curious habits and delicate 
beauty of wild flowers, plants, insects 





Brass plate in statuary Hall in the Capitol 
marking the spot where John Quincy Adams 
was stricken. It is near this spot where 
the Capitol’s strange echo is the plainest. 


and even wild animals may be studied. 
This outdoor museum of local plant 
life is open the year round and can 
accommodate 500 botanists at a time. 
It is over a mile long and along it one 
will soon be able to see most of the 
1,630 species of the park’s native flora. 
Plants and trees indigenous to the 
park but not now growing along the 
trail are being transplanted there. 
Each species is identified by tags 
which give the distance from one 
marked plant to another. Soon direc- 
tion arrows are to be put up to prevent 
nature students from wandering off 
the trail. Many native birds, small 
wild animals and insects frequent the 
vicinity of the new trail. The tags 
on the various poison plants, such as 
poison ivy, even give instructions as 
to what to do in case the plants are 
touched. 

On Constitution avenue near 17th 
street stands a new and modernistic 
looking monument recently dedicated 
to the 4,000 dead and 20,000 wounded 
of the 2nd Division of World war 
fame. The famed 2nd is credited with 
capturing one-fourth of all the pris- 
oners taken by the A. E. F. and suffer- 
ing one-tenth of the total casualties of 
the American armies. The memorial 
of granite forms a great open doorway 
flanked by inscribed wings of stone. 
Before the doorway stands an 18-foot- 
high bronze sword with flames shoot- 
ing from its cutting edges and point. 
Now in the custody of the government 
and the care of local 2nd Division men 
the memorial is symbolic of that Ma- 
rine division’s stand at Chateau Thier- 
ry and Belleau Wood, where it barred 
the Germans from Paris. 

Lots and lots of spicy patronage 
stories make the rounds locally. If 
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any of these stories could be beliey 
juicy government jobs are sold {; 
anything from a song to good ca 
One of the latest patronage storij 
going the rounds is that concerni: 
the jobs at the disposal of Senat, 
John Overton of Louisiana. ’Tis s 
no one can get one of his patrona 
jobs just because he happens to 
from the Senator’s state and seems | 
fit the general requirements. Al] a 
plicants, it is said, have to go to ni 
school to get a job and then they ha 
to get good grades in order to hx 
their jobs. If, as claimed, this is « 
of the few patronage stories that « 
be taken at face value, it is a m 
commendable procedure. 

There are many interesting pla 
for visitors to the capital to see a 
recall in after years. One of tl! 
“sights” in Washington which eve! 
one who visits it remembers very \ 
idly is the Washington Cathedral! 
Saints Peter and Paul on Mount Sai 
Alban. Especially does a visit to t! 
great and growing edifice have a p1 
found effect upon youth, for here is | 
be found the most inspiring place 
worship for youth in the New Worl, 
This place is the Children’s Chapel} i 
the Cathedral. It was made possib|: 
through the generosity of Mr. and 
Mrs. Roland Taylor of Philadelphi 
It is a memorial to their little son wh 
lived only from 1905 to 1911. This 
chapel has been given a place of hon: 
close to the heart of the Cathedral, and 
just east of the south portal of th 
salient which marks the intersecti: 
of the great Choir and the south 
transept. The Christ in a flowing 
white robe with hand raised in bless 
ing forms the central figure in one « 
the three niches over the altar. His 
presence seems to pervade the chapel. 
The only other chapel in the world 
similar to this one in the Washingto 
Cathedral is at Coventry, England. 


f 





Government Directory 





EXECUTIVE 

President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., sala: 
$75,000 with $25,000 extra for traveling and entert: 
ing expenses, $106,000 for clerk hire, $120,000 for 
keep of White House and $63,000 for miscellane 
expenses—or about $389,000 in all. Secretaries 
President: Stephen T. Early, Va., and Marvin 
Mcintyre, Ky., $10,000 each. Vice President: J 
N. Garner, Tex., salary $15,000 (no living quart« 
provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, N¢ 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice preside: 
Speaker of the House: Wm. B. Bankhead, of Alabar 
Salary $15,000. Salaries: Senators and Representat 
now receive $10,000 each; former are allowed n 
than $10,000 for clerk hire and latter more than $5 
Party Division in 74th Congress: Senate—69 De! 
23 Rep., 1 Prog., 2 Farm-Lab., one vacancy. House 
313 Dem., 100 Rep., 3 Farm-Lab., 7 Prog., 12 vaca 
cies. Women—Senate: two (Dem.); House: six—t 
Dem., and two Rep. Ratio of Representation: Ea 
state has two senators. House representation, base 
oh 1930 census, one representative to each 279 
population. 

CABINET 

Department Heads (in order of presidential 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, He 
Morgenthau, jr., N. Y.; War, George H. Dern, Ut 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn.; Post Office 
James A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swan 
Va.; Interior, Harold I Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C. Rop¢ 
8. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary 
each $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y., (Rep 
salary $20,500. Associate Justices, Harlan P. Stone 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Dem.) 
Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devante! 
Wyo., (Rep.); James McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.) 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Suther- 
land, Utah, (Rep.); Owen J. Roberts, Pa., (Rep.) 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can’t be reduced by law) 
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PERSONALITIES ~ 











One of those souls unlucky enough to 
be caught in the midst of the Spanish 
volution was Eric C. Wendelin, 
irge d’affaires of the American Em- 
ssy in Madrid. It was he who sum- 
med by phone or wire all American 
sidents in the vicinity of the capital 
seek shelter in the Embassy which 
he stocked with food, water and beds. 
ind as the authority in charge in the 
sence of Ambassador Claude G. 
Bowers Wendelin’s duty was to take 
care of the 200 nationals who sought 
safety from the bullets of insurgent 
ind government forces. A native of 
Milford, N. H., he is a graduate of 
Brown university, was a bank clerk 
for a year, a research assistant for the 
World Peace Foundation and in 1931 
entered the Foreign’ Service, after a 
ear of graduate study. His first post 
was Montreal, followed by Ensenada 
(Mexico), Habana and finally Madrid 
as Third Secretary. Wendelin, 31, is 
married. 
Fame suddenly descended on Special 
Constable Dick when he grabbed the 
an who attempted the life of King 
Edward. But this fame became irk- 
some to the former stoker in the Royal 
Navy who for the past 14 years has 
sold polish. He had to make the 
rounds of his country customers the 
day after the incident to escape the 
adulation of the city. Anthony Gor- 
don Dick is red of face, wears a small 
Chaplin mustache, stands five feet 
eight and weighs a good 170 pounds. 
He is the father of three small girls. 
Another of the beleaguered Ameri- 
cans is Ambassador Claude G. Bowers. 
Caught at San Se- 
bastian, popular 
Spanish summer re- 
sort, and unable to 
mmunicate with 
Washington, fears 
were felt for the 
safety of this diplo- 
it who is widely 
known as a writer 
d editor. He isa 
oduct of Indiana 
d was long an ed- 
rial writer on va- 
us newspapers in 
it state. Later he 
entonto New Yorkservinginthesame 
pacity for several journals there. 
bassador Bowers has been a life- 
1¢ Democrat and at the National con- 
ntions in 1920 and 1928 delivered 
keynote address. He has written 
lumber of biographies and edited 
eral books. Educated in the public 
hools and by private tutors the 58- 
ir-old diplomatist has received hon- 
iry degrees from Tufts, Notre Dame, 
iversity of South Carolina, Univer- 
y of North Carolina and Holy Cross. 
Stephen Zapatosky is just a tot of 
iree, but, oh! what muscles! His 
mily have long given up being sur- 
rised at the strong man acts of this 
hild. Other people in Binghamton, 





Bowers 


N. Y., though, can hardly believe their 
eyes when they see him pushing the 
family lawnmower about the lot, or 
wielding a large pair of shears to trim 
the hedge to a neat cubicle. At other 
times he may trundle a wheelbarrow 
or pull his 150-pound brother about in 
a cart. Stephen, three feet tall and 
weighing 70 pounds, understands Eng- 
lish but can’t speak it. He and his 
parents, who insist his development is 
normal despite the unusual develop- 
ment of his legs and arms, converse 
solely in Russian. 

Blond and blue-eyed Frau Scholtz- 
Klink has been officially dubbed “the 
Perfect Woman” according to Nazi 
standards. She is the leader of 10,- 
000,000 German women, 

An unusually quiet observance of his 
45th birthday was held by Emperor 
Haile Selassie in 
Worthing, Eng- 
land, where he is 
now living in ex- 


ile. The slight, 
bearded  ex-ruler 
has been greatly 


discouraged lately 
over the response 
to the appeal made 








for a  £2,000,000 
fund for defense 
and relief of in- 
habitants in West- 
ern Ethiopia 
Selassie £564. The Emper- 


or who last year 
had a noisy raw meat celebration on 
his birthday daily plans propaganda 
and various schemes to aid his cause. 
It is also said the Negus, dusky de- 
scendant of the Queen of Sheba, is 
planning a trip to the United States. 
Most everyone would at once name 
England’s wealthiest man as a mem- 
ber of the nobility, or an industrialist 
of some sort. On the contrary he is 
the little known Joseph Rank, whose 
fortune is estimated to be worth be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $125,000,000. 
This tidy sum was accumulated by the 
83-year-old Mr. Rank in a life-time of 
work as a miller. During that period 
he increased his holdings from a tiny 
windmill, turning out 30 sacks of 
flour a week, to the more than 20 
he now owns that have a capacity of 
173,000 sacks a week. The “King of 
Millers,” as he is called, is shy and 
retiring, and given to shunning pub- 
licity, particularly as to the amount 
of.money he has given away. With 
both grandfather and father millers it 
was only natural the youthful Joseph 
Rank should take up that trade in his 
native town of Hull as soon as he fin- 
ished school. He prospered from that 
moment on and even when he made 
no effort to make money it came to 
him just the same. Now an octogena- 
rian he still puts in a full day at the 
office and is in complete control of 
his business. He dresses simply, lives 
in a modest house in Reigate, Surrey, 
and is a devout member of the Wes- 
leyan Church, to which he has con- 
tributed vast sums of money. Rank 
has been married twice and has three 
sons associated with him in business. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


PREDICTION OF SEX 


Perhaps the German scientist Dr. H. 
Goecke, has found a way to determine 
the sex of unborn babies. At least, his 
discovery, which he hands out to the 
world through the German “Journal of 
Obstetrics and Gynecology” for what 
it is worth sounds promising. In pur- 
suing a study of hormones Dr. Goecke 
found that in the last stages of preg- 
nancy an expectant mother carrying 
a male fetus can be distinguished from 
one carrying a female fetus by the 
presence of male sex hormone in the 
liquid excreta of her body. Dr. Goecke 
does not hold this test up as infallible, 
but says it held good in 71 per cent 
of the cases tested. 


A SCIENTIFIC “TRACKWALKER” 


The inability of the human track- 
walker, plodding along over miles of 
track, to detect any but the most obvi- 
ous defects in the rails sent science 
in search of a better method for safe- 
guarding rail transportation. This 
new method is now perfected in the 
form of a mechanical “trackwalker.” 
It is a small car which runs along the 
rails at seven miles an hour. An elec- 
tric eye with which the car is equip- 
ped “watches” the rails as the car 
passes over. When a defect is found 
a mechanism controlled by the eye 
makes a note on a reel of tape and 
spurts a splotch of paint on the inside 
of the rail at the point of the defect. 
And all this is done without checking 
the car’s speed. Another car follows 
the first and its crew, guided by the 
marked tape sent back from the first 
car and the paint-splotched rails, de- 
termines the seriousness of all the 
defects marked. 


TREAT “BENDS” WITH HELIUM 


When divers are drawn too rapidly 
to the surface after diving to depths 
greater than 130 feet, they suffer what 
is known as “bends.” As they rise 
and the pressure about them de- 
creases, nitrogen which has been forc- 
ed into solution with their blood by 
the under-water pressure is released. 
If the ascent is slow enough the gas 
usually escapes without causing harm. 
But if it is too rapid the nitrogen forms 
bubbles in the veins, causing intense 
pain and not infrequently permanent- 
ly crippling or killing the victim. The 
usual treatment is to place the suffer- 
er in a compression chamber where 
under-water pressures are reproduced. 
The pressure in the chamber is then 
very slowly decreased to allow the 
nitrogen to escape from the victim’s 
blood. But this treatment is not al- 
ways successful. 

Drs. J. A. Hawkins and C. W. Shill- 
ing, of the Washington Navy Yard, 
have been experimenting with “bends” 
treatments for two years and they now 
report good results from the use of 
helium gas. They mix the inert gas, 
which is not readily taken up by the 
blood, with oxygen and use the mix- 











ture as “air” in the compression cham- 
ber, and they find that the elimination 
of nitrogen from the blood is greatly 
speeded up. Besides being effective as 
a cure of the “bends” they also think 
it may serve as a preventive. One of 
the biggest mysteries concerning the 
“bends,” however, is still unsolved. 
The whale, which is a mammal the 
same as man, dives deeply and ascends 
rapidly with no ill effects. Scientists 
wonder why. 


“BAYS” NOT COMET HOLES 


If the conclusion of Dr. Douglas 
Johnson, of Columbia university, re- 
garding the origin of the Carolina 
“bays” is accepted, those thousands 
of queer depressions which scar the 
earth’s surface for 400 miles south of 
Norfolk will lose much of their recent 
power to attract interest. For 40 
years prior to 1934, after being de- 
scribed by C. L. Glenn as the results 
of wind and water action, they were 
hardly able to draw a second glance. 
Public interest does not waste itself 
on sink holes. But in 1934 Profes- 
sors F, A. Melton and William Schriev- 
er, of Oklahoma university, advanced 
the theory that these uninteresting 
looking “bays” were the only visible 
remains of a catastrophe which dev- 
astated half the continent. They 
said the shallow depressions had once 
been deep pits gouged in the ground 
by great rocks in the head of a comet 
that crashed into the earth thousands 
of years ago. They took pictures from 
the air which showed the pits were 
all elongated in the same direction and 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 





A new vitamin has been reported 
discovered at Szeged university, in 
Hungary, which is said to be beneficial 
in the treatment of blood vessel ail- 
ments. 

Babies are given a better start by 
feeding them a mixture of sodium 
citrate and maltose and dextrin dur- 
ing the first five days of life, accord- 
ing to Dr. Howard L. Eder, of the 
Santa Barbara Clinic. 

A paper mill now operating in Italy 
uses Wheat straw instead of wood pulp 


as its source of cellulose. Two other’ 


plants which convert wheat straw 
into cellulose are also operating 
profitably in South America. 

Artificial sponges which are said to 
be as satisfactory for all uses as nat- 
ural sponges are now made from 
cellulose. 

It has been observed that when 
guinea pigs are on diets deficient in 
Vitamin C they are insensitive to 
poison ivy, according to a report by 
Dr. F. A. Simon in the Journal of Im- 
munology. 

Dr. A. S. Cameron, of the Northern 
Illinois College of Optometry, recent- 
ly described before the American Op- 
tometric Association meeting in De- 
troit the new science of correcting eye 
faults with the aid of colored light. It 
was said that more than 90 per cent of 
cases treated have responded. 
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that a rim was raised on the same end 
of all of them. The evidence was iy 
pressive and the theory was rath 
widely accepted. Later magnetomet: 
surveys which indicated the presen 
of meteoric bodies lying near or und 
the “bays” strengthened the comet « 
planation of these pits. 

This theory appealed to the ima; 
nation. But now Dr. Johnson is wr 
ing a book aimed at again reduci: 
the “bays” to mere sink holes. In » 
article in Science he says the “bay 
were made when water carried aw 
in solution part of the underlyi 
solvent material. The fact that th: 
symmetrical ovals all point the sa) 
way Dr. Johnson explains by sayi 
the most violent winds all came fro 
the same direction. And the rims 
one end of the “bays,” he says, w: 
caused by nothing more terrible th 
winds and the lapping waves of 
cient lakes. It is much more exciti 


to think of these pits in the Caroli: 


and Georgia as the results of some t 
rible power rushing out of space. [2 
it would not be good science to ign: 
completely either Dr. Johnson or t 
evidence he presents. For instan 
he has found that under. some of t! 
“bays” the natural strata is und 
turbed and that the strange rims a 
composed of sand such as the wi 
would readily carry and not of t! 
type of matter that would be thro’ 
up by meteorites. You may favor t! 
theory of meteoric origin, howev: 
and still have the company of so: 
good scientists. 


RADIO WAVES DELAYED 


Due to the speed of radio waves the 
radio programs that come to you 
your home have not been long in t! 
process of transmission. A _ wo! 
spoken on the other side of the ear't! 
and broadcast reaches you practical! 
as it leaves the mouth of the speak 
because such a distance is hopped ! 
radio in one-fourteenth of a second 
Traveling at the speed of light, th 
greatest speed possible, radio way 
can circle the globe seven times 
one second. They could reach th 
sun in about eight minutes, and giv: 
a year’s time in which to travel a 
sufficient force they could leap acro 
about 6,000,000,000,000 miles of spa 
While these waves have long be 
known to possess the speed of lig! 
they have now been found to lack 
constancy. In a recent talk on “C: 
mic Cycles and Radio Transmission 
Dr. Harlan T. Stetson, of Harvard u! 
versity, revealed that radio speed 
sometimes cut in half. Dr. Stets: 
said this decrease in the energy’s ra! 
of progress through space, found ! 
daily comparisons of time signals b 
tween the United States and Europ 
was due to “unknown cosmic ph 
nomena.” He indicated, howev: 
that the waves are greatly retarded 
by the earth’s magnetic field. 

i 


Gossip is one of the fastest thing 
on earth. In some places it travels s: 
fast the truth tires out before it ca! 
overtake a lie. 
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AVIATION 


Another committee report which 
ivors the continuation of the Naval 
dirigible program cut short by the 
rash of the Macon and which sug- 
sts that the United States enter into 
e commercial airship field now oc- 
ipied only by Germany was recently 
ven to Secretary of Commerce Roper. 
rhe body .making the report was the 
mmittee of the Business Advisory 
Council of the Department of Com- 
erce. It suggested the establishment, 
through government subsidy, of a 
private airship company which would 
operate two commercial dirigibles 
ross the Atlantic in cooperation with 
two foreign craft, and it also recom- 
ended the construction of a com- 
uercial airship terminal somewhere 
1 the Atlantic coast. In regard to the 
Navy’s dirigible program the commit- 
tee suggested that the old Los Angeles 
be recommissioned and used as a 
aining ship until a new training 
hip could be provided. 
Secretary Roper came a long way 
from agreeing with the report of the 
Copeland subcommittee which placed 
the blame for the air crash in which 
Senator Bronson Cutting was killed on 
the Bureau of Air Commerce. Nor has 
he shown any disposition to take the 
advice of that Senate committee and 
clear the bureau of officials which the 
committee termed incompetent. In- 
tead, his answer to the senators came 
n the form of an attack in which he 
charged the report contained “glaring 
factual errors and serious misinterpre- 
itions” which he believed were de- 
berate. It may be remembered that 
ihe report, signed by Senators Cope- 
ind, Clark, and Donahey, said the 
rash in question was caused chiefly 
by the failure of Bureau of Air Com- 
nerce aids upon which the pilot of the 
ship was forced to rely. Previously 
ited violations of regulations by the 
perators were ignored. Subordinates 
of Roper are now analyzing the re- 
ort, presumably, to point out the 
laring factual errors.” 
Big four-motored air clippers, the 
me as the one which pioneered the 
acific but with new improvements 
1d more powerful engines, are a 
ajor aid in the present program to 
prove American air service reach- 
g into the Latin Americas. A whole 
eet of these ships is now in use on 
e South American runs on which 
re carried about 4,000 passengers, 
(00,000 letters, and some 30 tons of 
r express a week, and the time be- 
veen the United States and the 33 
untries the lines serve has been cut 
harply. All of Mexico and Guate- 
ala, for instance, are now within 
ne day of the United States and 
uenos Aires is only four and a half 
lays from New York. Improvements 
in the South American service have 
iot, of course, been prompted wholly 
by the marked increases in traffic. The 
competition of French and German 
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FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


MAKE UPTO. 4 


60. 


I CAN NOW GIVE YOU A REMARK- = 
ABLE OPPORTUNITY TO MAKE BIG EARN- 
INGS YOUR VERY FIRST WEEK, I'll back you up 
with my proven successful plans. If you can’t put in full time, you will have an unusual chance 
re ia tomake as high as $60.00 ina week—but even spare time pays up to $5.00 in a day. 
House wives make up to $22.50 ina week for a few hours of theirtime. My plan gives 
you pleasant, permanent occupation with amazingly large earning possibilities. 
g™, If you are willing to put in a fair amount of time for a good day’s profit, 
rush me your name today—get all the startling details and facts—FREE. 


HAVE A BIG-PAYING PERMANENT BUSINESS 


My plan pays fine profits because you supply household neces- 
sities, groceries and other everyday essentials—things people 
must buy. You simply take care of a regular list of families in 
your locality, calling on them once every two weeks and sup- 
plying them with the things they need. You handle ail the money 
and keep a big share of every dollar you take in. No experience 
mecessary. I send everything complete, including simple in- 
structions; you don’t risk a penny. Nothing complicated; it 
is actually ‘‘ready-made’”’ for you. 


SEND NO MONEY —Just Your Name 


I need pow = 3 Rush me your name—no money—so I can 

lay all the facts before you, then you ean decide for yourself. 

You don’t need experience. You don’t have to take a long 

tedious training course. You can start right in and make s 

money your very first day. I send everything without money | 8° short a time’’— HANS 
‘o 








































PENNILESS 


6'2 Months Later 


wert 54,2002 


“Only six and 
half months 
ago I started 
with your or- 
ganization 
without even 
a penny to my name, and 
today (I just finished my 
balance) I am worth a lit- 
tle more than $1,200.00. I 
ean hardly believe it pos- 
sible —such a success in 


























risk to you. Brand new Ford Sedans are given to producers | COORDES, Nebraska. 

as a bonus besides your S . 

nothing to investigate. FEE Offer oO @) 

Send name on queen or Cc U P N 
-Doitrightnow! | g¢46 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohie ‘ 

ALBERT MILLS | Without cost or obligation to me, send me all the facts show- { 


cash earni: . It costs 
tile Det eeitres , ALBERT MILLS, Pres. 
i ing how to get started at once making up to $60.00 in a week. i 


Monmouth Ave., 
a Cincinnati, 0. i NAME 


, = i 
| ADDRESS SE Vo ewer 
s - “(PLEASE PRINT OR WRITE PLAINLY “I 








air lines from Europe is also a mov- 
ing factor. 

According to a recent announce- 
ment by Air Minister Viscount Swin- 
ton at London, a British air line will 
begin operation between Bermuda 
and New York this fall in cooperation 
with an American line. One of the 
, “empire” flying boats which are | By % reer et its money, 


new 
valuables against thieves and lose 


, »j , —— ac sere not one cent | 
now being turned out by a factory Osis Si many waging aa 
-ersonalizec 


in England and one American clipper | give, features in Persone tvely 













BIG MONEY to Salesmen. 


Hidden secret pocket now m 
every Taylor Hat and Cap; de- 


ducers, as 
bonus. Sen 
head sizenow 












vies. | 2 Sune oraere Wear hats an : 
plane will be used on the run to con- | f2X®%%t, Die’ pronts to seles- | SHCHeT BOMIMEY ong rake 





men. Caps tailored to measure 


duct a weekly service between the | and rainproof. Biz line, Post. 


British island and the United States. CrP song rabwolately BREE Bend no money. 

The British line will operate on sub- | TAYLOR HAT & CAP MFRS., °*incinnatt, como.” 
sidies from both the British and the | ~ GQ0D NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 
Bermuda governments and it is ex- | eee atin years the Pathfinder has been 
pected to accumulate in, at which | helping its readers secure their favorite 
will be valuable to British operators magazines at the lowest possible cost. 


in profits. 








when they begin the planned trans- | pere is a sample of the great value of 
atlantic service in cooperation with Pathfinder ‘offers! Think of it—a one- 
Pan American Airways. | year subscription to McCall’s Magazine, 

German air line officials have an- | Pictorial Review, Household Magazine, 


Country Home, Good Stories and the 

Pathfinder—all six a full year when 
» ¢ ss for j $2 “" 

be made with 10-ton Dorniers which ally pad neperegr: ~My pace porte yt 

will be refueled at a catapult ship. PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. C., and 
China’s first flying club in which | ask for Club No. 233.—Adv. 

civilians can learn to fly was recent- 


ly formed in Shanghai. Others are E TC os 3 ES &S 
being organized in other cities. 

A new device is finding its place on TORTURE STOPPED ix one minute! 
the crowded instrument board of | For quick relief from the itching of pimples, blotches, 


multi-motored transport planes. It is | eczema,athlete’s foot,rashes and other skin eruptions, 
a synchronizer and tells the pilot when ae he nal ee oe pare 
the two or more motors of his ship are | skin. Ciear, greaseless and stainlese—dries fast. 
running at exactly the same speed. the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial . 
. at drug store i rm back. for— 
Heretofore the pilot has had to de- | * a, POSER Te SY OE 


pend on his ears for this. D.D.D. PAchcription 


nounced that German exploratory 
flights over the North Atlantic will 
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Suppose All Capital 
Could Be Set to Work! 


(Continued from page 1) 


their own capital to start new enter- 
prises there would be very few of 
them started—for the simple reason 
that the average individual doesn’t 
have enough. It is absolutely essen- 
tial for a number of people—often- 
times many thousands—to join to- 
gether and pool their money in order 
to carry on business, if it is to be 
done on anything but a very small 
scale. In fact, we have in this very 
statement the key to the progress 
which the world has made in the last 
three centuries—and this is infinitely 
the greatest progress that has been 
scored in any similar period since 
the beginning of time. 

In the olden days people would not 
trust one another around the corner. 
All business had to be done on a cash 
or barter basis, if at all, and this pre- 
vented trade from expanding beyond 
the immediate neighborhood. Then 
some optimist discovered that human 
beings are not quite so dishonest as 
they had been supposed to be. A few 
bold men began to try the experiment 
of trusting each other—even with mon- 
ey. And the trick—strange to say— 
worked like magic. We repeat—this 
was the KEY to progress. From that 
moment, the world began to improve, 
and the standard of living steadily 
rose until it reached heights never 
dreamed of before. It was not long 
before day laborers could, if they 
wished, enjoy luxuries which not even 
kings had been able to enjoy before. 
Yes, we say this was done by capi- 
talism. Communism is ages older than 
capitalism. In fact it came first. 
Capitalism is an improvement, and not 
a backward step. Communism had 
promised everything under the sun— 
but there is not a single case on record 
where these promises have been made 
good. If communism—or some other 
ism—was better than capitalism, the 
Pathfinder would be the first to say so, 
for we believe that the American peo- 
ple are entitled to have the best there 
is, no matter what it is or what it 
is called. 

We might almost say that the capi- 
talistic system has broken down under 
the terrific stress of these “long years” 
of want and suffering and sorrow 
which are the natural penalty for our 
engaging in a war to make the “world 
safe” for something or other. The 
story is told in our special chart, 
which shows the relative amount of 
new money which has been invested 
in industry during the years from 1923 
to 1935. And, for comparison, we have 
used the year 1923 as 100. It will be 
seen that the British managed to put 
even more capital to work during the 
great boom period than we did. In 
their case the peak was reached in 
1928. In other words the canny Brit- 
ons saw the crash coming a year 
sooner than we got it, and they set to 
work vigorously to put their financial 
house in order. In England the low- 





est point was reached in 1931 and 
since then the index there has’ been 
raised from about 60 to nearly 250. 
The index in this country went down 
practically to zero—and it has risen 
only a very little in the three years 
since then. The English—as usual— 
therefore have proved smarter than 
we are. And the Japanese have prov- 
ed smarter still. Starting at the same 
point with England and us at 100 in 
1923, Japan kept her financing under 
tight contro] so that during the boom 
the index rose only a little above the 
100-mark. She took her loss several 
years before we did but she never 
descended so low as we did. At the 
end of 1935 England was close back 
to the 250 mark, Japan was back at 
the 100 mark—and the United States 
was still hardly off the ground. 

Of course, we do not mean to say 
that the Britons and the Japanese have 
not had their troubles. They have 
had their share of the after-war 
losses—but they showed much more 
worldly wisdom and knowledge of 
basic principles than we have. Neither 
of them made the mistake of delib- 
erately flying high when they should 
have been easing down. And by the 
same token, they have both been suc- 
cessful in getting their capital to work 
since the low point was reached—- 
while we have made an almost com- 
plete failure. A great deal of “financ- 
ing” is being done at this time in the 
United States—but this is almost all 
“refinancing.” That is, the old se- 
curities are being replaced by new 
ones which bear a lower rate of in- 
terest, etc. Here we find the differ- 
ence between this country and the 
other two countries. In England and 
Japan the government has done every- 
thing possible to aid private enter- 
prise and stimulate the expansion of 
trade, but it has not undertaken to 
compete with private enterprise, or 
underbid it, either in trade or in the 
financial market. This is the milk 
in the cocoanut. The difficulty is not 
that there is any lack of capital in 











AMERICANA 





The Mayor of Syracuse having to 
pay state income tax on that portion 
of his $10,000 salary which he volun- 
tarily donated to the city. 

A columnist on the Republican vice 
presidential nominee’s paper declar- 
ing for Roosevelt. 

Forty-two saloons being counted in 
half a dozen blocks on Chicago’s 
North Clark street. 

Two Florida men claiming paternity 
to triplet boys born to the babies’ 
mother while estranged from her hus- 
band. 

Officials banning the book “How to 
swim in 10 easy lessons” from AI- 
catraz, the federal island prison in 
San Francisco bay. 

Louisiana state senate passing a bill 
requiring lobbyists to wear green skull 
caps and divide with senate members 
all funds over $10 a day received for 
lobbying. 








* The Pathfinder Augm 
the United States. On the contrary — 
we have a great oversupply of capita! 

But it isn’t working. If this immens, | 
volume of private capital could } 
set to work—the wheels of indust; “Te 
and trade would soon be calling { 
more grease. It ws 
Times have changed, surely. Thr: said: ‘ 
centuries ago anyone who had to bx don't ¢ 
row any money had to pay from 15 | accomy 
50 per cent a year interest on it. N some ¢ 
body ever supposed then that a ti: of eur 
would come when money would be fect sq 
abundant that it could be borrowed 
unlimited amounts for only six p Ws 
cent, say—or only two per cent « — 
less when it comes to Uncle Sam. B | 
the paradox is that, even with inter: 
rates so low, the borrowers are miss é = 
ing. It is not the money that’s mi 
ing—it’s the borrowers. Of course \ tei’ 
mean borrowers. who are honest 
who will work and pay the interes! ures at 
and also pay the original capital ba as if it 
when due. We don’t mean borrow: the sid 
who expect to go to a bank or to so: bend i 
individual and borrow money just | on the 
spend or to “invest” foolishly—and pear tl 
then not pay it back, and not pay ev: square. 
the interest on it. Any plan whi sides. € 
cannot pay both the interest and t! lutely : 
principal of a debt is doomed to fa rhen + 
no matter whether it is under a cap: vourse’ 
talistic or some other system. A! : 
such system would very soon use OUR 
that capital—that is, use up the vei (mel 
element which is the life-blood of playbo 
business. Capital ought not to be used \ccord 
up. The savings of the past ought | Associ 
to be squandered on spending spre: of all a 
They ought to be kept working fo facilitic 
the common good—not thrown away have n 
Capital ought to produce capital. U: 10 yea 
less this is done, we are doomed to publish 
take the toboggan and keep goin a 10-ye 


down till we smash, in this 


2.204 c 
RELIGION OF CANDIDATES Pres 


Having had a number of inquiri doubles 


concerning the religious affiliations « During 
the leading presidential candidates t! buildin 
Pathfinder takes this means of answ¢ centers 
ing all at the same time. Presid numbe! 
Roosevelt is an Episcopalian. Vi recreat 
President Garner is a member of t! and ba: 
Methodist church. Governor Alf La have il 
don is also a Methodist. Col. Fra: and eh 
Knox, Republican vice presidenti ing por 
candidate, is a Congregationalist. This 
SS ea tion fa 
DISAPPEARING HIGHWAY mp! 
New Brunswick, Canada, lays clai nto 
to one of the oddest of all roads. Lead | we 
ing from the mainland at St. Andrew city 
by-the-Sea to Minister’s Island, th asin 
road is high and dry at one time put 
the day and at another it is 12 fe oof ¢ 
under water. This phenomenon fac 
caused by the tremendous rise and fa nt f 
of the Bay of Fundy tides. a 
. JOO 

O00 | 

WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF itely 
Advertisement in a New Brunswick roug] 
N. J., paper—Young man, incompeten! leral 
lazy, dishonest, untidy, desires pos! Whic 
tion; bookbinder, clerk, painter, typ pula 
ist, usher, vocalist, writer; short hours, ccord 
big pay; unfavorable references. | vimm: 
don’t want to work but have to. all, he 
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juare,’ 
ides of the three squares 
tely straight. 





PASTIME 


MORE LYING LINES 


it was Sir William Bragg who once 
d: “Beware of your eyes. They 
n’t always tell the truth.” In the 
ompanying illustration we have 
ne odd effects created by a series 
curved lines drawn through per- 

squares as shown in the two fig- 








fre These Squares “on the Square”? 

s at the left. The first square looks 
if it bulged out on all sides, while 
sides of the central figure seem to 
d inward. The scheme of lines 
the figure at the right makes it ap- 
ir that the square is not “on the 
In reality, however, the 
are abso- 
You don’t believe it? 
en take ruler and. see for 
irself. 


your 


OUR RECREATION FACILITIES 


\mericans are perhaps the greatest 
vboys and playgirls in the world. 
‘ording to the National Recreation 
ociation the re¢reation-mindedness 


f all of us has increased twofold and 


ilities fdr leisure-time pursuits 
ve more than doubled in the last 
years. The association recently 


blished in its yearbook a report of 
10-year review of leisure activities 
this country. This review covered 
‘44 communities and showed bath- 
beaches, public golf courses, ice 
iting areas and swimming pools 
ibled in number from 1925 to 1935. 
ring that period schools and other 
ildings used in part for recreation 
ters, it showed, tripled, while the 
uber of buildings used entirely for 
reation quadrupled. Tennis courts 
| baseball diamonds were shown to 
e increased one and a half times 
| children’s playgrounds and wad- 
pools doubled. 
his remarkable increase in recrea- 
n facilities also helped to reduce 
mployment. During the decade 
ntioned from 17,000 to 44,000 men 
| women were employed in one ca- 
ity or another to care for these in- 
asing facilities. They also helped 
put more money into circulation. 
oof of this is the report’s citation of 
fact that the amount of money 
nt for public recreation increased 
m $18,816,615 in 1925 to $37,472,400 
1935. During 1935, however, over 
000 of the employees and approxi- 
itely $16,000,000 were supplied 


rough emergency relief funds of the 


leral government. 
Which do you think are the most 
pular forms of public recreation? 


ccording to the association’s report 
‘imming, ice skating, softball, basket- 
ill, horseshoe pitching and tennis are 


the most popular sports. Picnicking, 
of course, led in informal outdoor ac- 
tivities, and hiking was especially 
popular. But the arts weren’t and 
aren’t neglected by any means. Thou- 
sands of children and adults go in 
for handcraft, pageantry, drama, 
music, folk dancing, etc. 


POTATO DOLLS POPULAR 


Potatoes, the well-known spuds that 
used to be so cheap and plentiful that 
growers regularly used them for fer- 
tilizer, have become so dear and cost- 
ly that many people have had to give 
up this wholesome food. Other folks 
have tried to revere their lifelong 
friends by making up the few they 
have left into dolls for their young 
ones to play with. Incidentally, po- 
tatoes can be made into very attrac- 
tive-looking dolls. When properly 
executed and dressed in the latest 
style they will be cherished by any 
young miss. Make one for your little 
girl. Here is how to do it: 

Choose a long oval-shaped spud for 
the body of the doll and a small round 
one for the head. Fasten them to- 
gether with a matchstick, pointed at 
both ends. Matchsticks, straws or 
twigs can be used for the arms and 
legs. The side of the small potato 
used for the head that is going to be 
the face can be peeled off to make it 
white. Then small beads can be used 
for the eyes. Or the nose, mouth and 
eyes can be sketched in with black 
ink. Suitable clothes for the doll, 
including a hat, can be fashioned from 
colored crepe paper or from scraps of 
cloth from the sewing basket. 


STUNT WITH COINS 


Here is a popular little stunt with 
coins that will test your nerves as 
well as your skill. Place four small 
coins (pennies, nickels or dimes) on 
the back of your best hand, one coin 
in the second joint of each of the four 
fingers. Having the coins so placed 
flip them into the air, then turn the 
same hand over quickly and catch the 
four coins with it, one at a time, be- 
fore they hit the ground or floor. 
Many people can do the stunt on the 
first try and all but the feeble and 
clumsy should be able to do it once in 
three tries. Try your luck or skill. 





BRAIN TEASER 


A fat, jolly old couple of consider- 
able means were seeing the sights in 
an auto. They had with them a Negro 
chauffeur and a maid. The man and 
the woman weighed 300 pounds each. 
The two Negroes 150 pounds each. 
They came to a river which if crossed 
would throw them on foreign soil. 
Wishing to go abroad they went down 
to the ferry and discovered that the 
barge would only carry 300 pounds. 
How did they all manage to get across 
and come back safely. Answer next 
week. 





Answer to Last Week’s—The farmer 
paid $6,408 for the -first farm and 
$5,112 for the second. 
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BASS UZs Per 


AMAZING INVENTION— New Radi- 
ant Heater. Burns 96% air. 
Makes its own gas, No pipi 
Noinstallation. Gives roomfu 
of clean, healthful pee heat, 
) like sunshine, for 1}4 cents an hour. 
Hotter than gasorelectricit: ,atl-l0th 


the cost. Easy to light a ‘pperate. 
Nosmoke. No soot or ashes. No odor, 


Portable—carry it anywhere. Low 
priced. Guaranteed. 


30-DAYS’ TAL 


Liberal Offer. Ty! it 30 days 
at our expense, Write at once 
for special, introductory, low-price 


offer and no-risk trial 
nity. No obligation. Send today, 
THE AKRON LAMP Co. 
918 High Street, Akron, Ohio 









You get one— 
Your friends 
get one— 
without cost. 


Let us give you 

mi the details of this 
amazing 

Time Teller 


Also it can pay you big money by showing 
others how to obtain without cost. 
Nothing to buy or sell! Write fast. 


GARDEN CITY NOVELTY CO. 
4382 Ravensy Ravenswood | Ave. __ CHICAGO, HLL. iL. 


YOUR Choice $2 


Yes, you can nave either one of these two fav 
magazine combinations—each magazine a full year for 
$2—just one-half the regular price. 


CLUB NO. 231 


McCall’s Magazine 
Pictorial Review 


CLUB NO, 239 
Delineator 
McCall's Magazine 
Better Homes & Gardens Household Magazine 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in magazines in these clubs 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address 
Price guaranteed for 30 days only. 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. CG. 


Di WILL YOU WEAR THIS SUIT 
and Make up to $12 ina Day 


Let me send you this fine all-woo! tailored suit FREE 
OF COST. Just follow my plan and show the 

to your friends. Make up to to #15 2 in a day easily., 
experience. -no canvassing necessary. 

Send for Samples—FREE OF COST 
Write today for FREE details, ACTUAL SAMPLES 
and * ane fire’’ money getting plans. Send no money. 

Collin, PROGRESS TAILORING CO., 
5 wept. " 210, 500 S. Throop St., Chicago, #. 



















Many Finish in 2 Years 


your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to reat- 


» aL as meoidt weal - ee renanes for en range to col Standard H. 
texts sup vy 
complet 
merican Scheol 
your system of toxins that cause 


wap fer AS si agbiect a al 
ane, Sure. No Drugs. Nature’s 


pt. ‘nC-43, od, tree ‘at 8th, Chicage 
Neuritis, Colds. Rid 
WELL ones dollar for two dozen packages 
TORY, Box 188, Brunswick, 


in. Gate, 

We a 
BOYS! GIRLS! pr Penen set tor veut 
Dandy for school! Sell 12 handy needle threaders at We 





Rheumatism, Arthritis, 








=e. hy: in the $1.20 and get your set. Write for a. 
Services, Box 34, Avondale, Cincinnati, 0 
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HOME 


BUMBLEBEE USEFUL 


One of the least appreciated but 
nevertheless useful members of the 
insect tribe is the common bumblebee. 
While his usefulness is the same as 
that of other bees—carrying pollen 
from one flower to another—the bum- 
blebee is the main factor in clover 
pollination. The common honeybee 
does not visit the clover field of the 
red clover type because she cannot 
reach the nectar with her short tongue. 

CENTIPEDE CONTROL 

No matter how clean a house is kept 
there is always an insect or two to bob 
up when most unwanted. Among 
these is the centipede which, liking 
darkness, is found in bathrooms, 
around drains or in damp cellars. 
Being a cannibal, his one good point 
is that this fuzzy, swift running little 
fellow eats roaches, houseflies and so 
on. Nor does he hesitate to bite a 
human if cornered, injecting a poison 
which causes considerable discomfort. 
A bite is relieved by applying am- 
monia to the wound. Inspect likely 
hiding places and kill all individuals 
encountered. Dust around the water 
pipes and drains with a poison powder. 


RAIN-CATCHERS FOR FIELDS 


Lots of rain falls on the ground that 
never gets below the surface because 
it runs away before it gets a chance 
to soak into the soil particles. Throw- 
ing two furrows into a back furrow 
will create a ridge which will serve 
to keep the water from running swift- 
ly away. But be sure the furrows are 
plowed across and not up and down 
the slope. 


FOOD TAINTED IN THE HOME 


Federal laws protect the consumer 
fairly well against sale or transporta- 
tion of food which is unsafe for use 
but they cannot guard against careless- 
ness with food in the home. Investi- 
gation has shown that the greatest 
percentage of food poisoning cases re- 
sult from the latter cause. Bacteria 
that infect food are found everywhere 
and increase rapidly in a warm tem- 
perature. These bacteria seem espe- 
cially partial to meat and cream fill- 
ings for cakes and pies. Few cases of 
food poisoning would occur, says the 
Food and Drug Administration, if 
everyone would remember and obey 
the following rules: Keep foods free 
from dirt and from insects or other 
bacteria carriers; see that all food to 
be eaten raw is fresh, clean, sound, 
free from stale odors and mold; serve 
all cooked food as soon after it is 
prepared as possible; do not expose 
moist or soft cooked food, especially 
custard mixtures, to a temperature 
above 50 degrees for more than an 
hour or so—if no refrigerator is avail- 
able, recook the food before serving; 
and never take a chance on any food 
having an unusual smell or appear- 
ance. Food poisoning from contami- 








nated food is seldom fatal but that 
from the botuline bacteria found in 
spoiled meats is deadly. Fortunately, 
the poison from this latter source can 
be destroyed by boiling from 20 to 
30 minutes. 
ANTS MAY BE GASSED 

An ant may be a symbol of industry 
but when his industry turns to swarm- 
ing over lawns and doorsills it be- 
comes very annoying. Common ants 
may be conquered by pouring a table- 
spoon of carbon bisulfide into a hole 
extending eight to 12 inches into the 
colonies, closing the opening with 
soil, also a damp blanket if one is 
handy. One treatment is usually suf- 
ficient. A highly refined carbon 
bisulfide is not necessary, the “tech- 
nical” grade being good enough and 
will not harm the soil. This fumigant 
should be used out of doors only and 
extreme care must be used in handling 
it as it is highly inflammable. 


BEANS EASIEST TO CAN 


Many housewives are doing lots of 
canning these days as_ protection 
against a price rise as an aftermath of 
the drought. Of all thé non-acid vege- 
tables they find the green bean is the 
easiest to can since beans may be 
processed in pieces or whole. For 
good results they should be sorted as 
to size because it takes longer to 
process those which are large and 
mature. Heat to boiling in an open 
kettle and pack into jars while hot 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
HONDURAS 


Title—Republic of Honduras, 

Location—Central America, bound- 
ed by Guatemala, Caribbean Sea, Nica- 
ragua and El Salvador. 

Area—44,275 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Heat op- 
pressive in Atlantic lowlands, equable 
in highlands. Mostly mountainous. 

Capital—Tegucigalpa (Pop. 47,075). 

Population—854,184 (19.3 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Spanish and In- 
dian dialects. 

Government — Administered by a 
President elected by people for four- 
year term. Cabinet of five appointed 
by President. Legislative power vest- 
ed in Chamber of Deputies of 43 mem- 
bers, elected by people for four years. 
Education free and compulsory. Mili- 
tary service compulsory. 

Ruler—Gen. Tiburcio Carias Andi- 
no, President. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1934-35)—$10,- 
508,000. 

Value of Imports 
586,000. 

Chief Exports & Products—Bananas, 
coffee, sugar, cattle, hides, silver, 
lumber, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

Minister to U. S—Senor Dr. Don 
Miguel Paz Baraona. 

American Minister to Tegucigalpa— 
Leo J. Keena. 

Withdrawal from League of Nations 
announced. 








(1934-35)—49,- 
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but do not pack them too tightly. Aq 
a half teaspoon salt per pint, seal 
process in hot water for 2% hours 
for 40 minutes at 10 pounds if p: 
sure cooker is used. Although s: 
people object to the taste, a teas; 
of lemon juice or vinegar per | 
will aid in getting them to keep. 


BUILD STOCK SHADES 


Pastures which do not have s} 
trees available should be proy 
with some sort of stock shelter 
protection from the summer | 
Light posts set firmly in the gr 
can be used to support a board c: 
ing or one of brush, straw o1 
sacking. Each cow and calf 
about 15 square feet of space in 
a sun shelter. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER 





Sometimes the family jokes 
stories become boring with cons 
repetition, but while H. B. Potts 
Byesville, Ohio, may feel like u 
the ax whenever he hears these | 
tales, there are other people who | 
be amused by them. 

Uncle Jim Rodey used to laugh 
tell about his young Durham bull } 
ing himself. It seems the animal 
peeved at something one day and 
hooking the ground gouged out a 


‘able bumblebees’ nest. Of cou 


these insects have hot tempers on b 
ends and immediately went to w 
on the bull. The latter soon realized 
he was outnumbered, and starte 
Strategic retreat around a large h 
stack. With the bees still busy at th 
task of teaching him repentance 
his folly, the bull gailoped faster : 
faster until finally he so gained 
himself that the brush of his exten: 
tail got into his eyes and blinded h 
causing him to step on his hind ho 
with his front ones, trip himself, 
break his neck. 

Then Uncle Jim would tell ab 
painting their big farm house dow: 
Noble county with that wonde! 
fireproof paint he invented. So 
weeks after he had given the ho 
two coats, the family returned fr: 
town one day to find that the bu 
ing had burned to the ground. Bul 
except Uncle Jim were amazed to 
the paint which previously had « 
ered it still standing. Hundreds 
sightseers came that summer to see 
wonderful sight and enough adi 
sion fees were taken in to build Un 
a new house a few hundred ya! 
away. Unfortunately he was una! 
to take in enough money to furnish t 
new house because in September! 
cyclone came through that region a 
blew the “paint” house down. 

—_—____~p- 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
But he that doeth wrong shall 
ceive for the wrong which he |! 
done: and there is no respect of pe 

sons.—Colossians 3:25. 
$$ 
Poison-tipped tongues have pierc: 
many a good reputation. 
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WOMEN 


KEEPING BABY COOL 


One of the biggest tasks most moth- 
ers have during the summer months 
is to keep their small children and 
especially the baby cool and free from 
heat rash. One of the aids to this end 

frequent bathing. Even small babies 
should be given full baths with pure 
mild soap and water night and morn- 
ing during the summer. And on hot 
days, such as a large part of the coun- 
try has suffered, babies should get 
quick sponge baths frequently during 


LATEST FASHIONS 











25—-Sister aprons—these two fetching household 
for they both come from one basic design! 


9 


fy, “‘halter’’ style ‘‘A’’ vies in efficiency with 
ored version ‘‘B.’’ Designed for small, medium 
1 large. Small size requires 2%, yards 36 inch fabric 
each apron; apron ‘‘B’’ requires 2!> yards edging 
4044—All set for Autumn? You'll like this jaunty 
tster for its demurely puffed si¢€eves, Peter Pan 
ir and novel yoke. Clever, too, are the button 
ents. Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 
t. A 16 requires 314 yards 39 inch fabric 
1051—A bit o’ slimness for the fashion-wise woman! 
smart you'll appear in this charmingly simple 
with its graceful sleeves, flattering yoke and 
bow. Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 
A 16 requires 444 yards 39 inch fabric 
71—Little sister’s waving the flag to celebrate her 
new coat frock—for she’s ever so proud of its 
contrasting collar, puffy sleeves and full action 
its. Designed for 2 to 10 years. A 6 requires 25, 
is 36 inch fabric and 142 yard contrasting 
9774—Now it’s mother’s turn for a lovel slender- 
ng frock! Notice the unusual lines of the chic 
yokes and see how cleverly they meet the smart 
el. Ideal in chambray or percale. Designed for 
to 48 bust. A 36 requires 35, yards 36 inch fabric 





Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
elpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
( or adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
ioc; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
our name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 





the day. After each sponge they should 
be dried thoroughly, but gently. After 
-ach bath they should be powdered 
lightly. If they become chafed or heat 
rash breaks out rub a small amount of 
olive oil on the inflamed places. 


SUMMER BEVERAGE HINTS 


The woman who is fortunate enough 
to have a mechanical refrigerator can 
give her family and guests many cool- 
ing drink treats during the summer 
months. Little dressed-up ice cubes, 
molded in the regular freezing trays, 
in tiny muffin rings, or in other at- 
tractive novelty molds offer unlimited 
variety to popular beverages. Cubes 
made of diluted lemon juice with the 
rind chopped in, and if desired sprigs 
of mint added, make-a delightful ad- 
dition to iced tea. Cubes, in various 
shades of pink, can be made from 





water and fruit juices—strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, grape, or 
maraschino cherries. These may be 
frozen plain or the fruits may be 


frozen in. Orange cubes are especial- 
ly nice for fruit punch. Pistachio 
cherries or the addition of a bit of 
lime gelatin gives a refreshing green 
tint. One may use the harmless vege- 
table colorings, such as used in icings, 
to give variety to these novelty cubes. 
The fresh fruits, however, offer an al- 
most endless variety and are very 
healthful. 


“BLUE BLONDE” HAIR FAD 


Hollywood’s latest is the “blue 
blonde.” There was a time when the 
brunette was the most popular. But 
that fad was outmoded by the “plati- 
num blonde.” Now the _ platinum 
blonde has turned blue. This new fad 
is the innovation of Madeline Carroll, 
trim English actress. Rival blondes 
everywhere are copying it. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Never leave electric appliances con- 
nected when not in use. 

If sheets are hung on the line drip- 
ping wet the weight of the water pulls 
them down and removes most of the 
wrinkles. 

Watermelon rind cut in half-inch 
cubes makes excellent pickle. 

The excess liquid from _ pickled 
peaches or pears combined with gela- 
tin makes an excellent jellied salad. 

Sak meat requires longer boiling 
than fresh meat. 

Soft butter or lard should not be 
used for making pie crust. It should 
be hard and cold. 

Don’t over-mix dumpling batter. 

Egg stains on table linen should be 
soaked in cold water before launder- 
ing because hot water sets such stains. 

<> — 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
But *tis a common proof, 
That lowliness is young ambition’s ladder, 
Whereto the climber-upward turns his 
face; 
But when he once attains the upmost 
round, 
He then unto the ladder turns his back, 
Looks into the clouds, scorning the base 
degrees 
By which he did ascend. 
—Julius Caesar, Act Il, Scene 1. 


Fat Girls Get 


The Go-By—Slim 
Girls Win Men 


Lose Fat The Easy Way—Without Star- 





vation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


Here’s a way to get rid of ugly fat that 
works hand in hand with Nature. Millions 
of people are losing millions of pounds 
of flabby flesh and getting back slender 
figures, without the need of starvation 
diets or back-breaking exercises. 

Medical science has discovered that one 
of the causes of too much fat lies in a 
little gland. It is the duty of this tiny 
gland to make about one drop and a half 
every day of a vital fluid. This helps the 
body “burn” up food and excess fatty tis- 
sues just as a good draft of air helps the 
furnace to burn up coal without forming 
“clinkers.” If this little gland doesn’t 
make this drop and a half of fluid every 
24 hours, many people take on ugly fat. 

Doctors correct this condition by feed- 
ing this little gland the substance it lacks 
—and Marmola Prescription Tablets are 
based on this same method. Millions are 
using them with success. They are pre- 
pared by a world-famous medical lab 
oratory. Their formula is published in 
every package so you know what you 
are taking. 

So don’t waste time and money with 
starvation diets or back-breaking exer- 
cises. Go to your druggist today and get 
a box of Marmola. Try this simple, easy 
way to get rid of excess fat. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D.,209-N St., Hallowell, Maine, 


A Baby For You? 


If you are denied the blessing of a baby all your 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mrs. 
Mildred Owens, Dept. Z-506 Hanan Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yrs. 
Many others say this had helped bless their lives. 
Write now and try for this wonderful happiness. 


ATARRH si 
SINUS 
Send postcard for Free Chart and Relief-or- 


No-Pay Offer- HALL’S CATARRH MEDICINE. 
Write © Dep.138, F.3. Cheney & Co., Toledo, O. 


SIX Magazines A= 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 














& Mothers’ Home Life 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
S Cloverleaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needleeraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 

9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
_-_ — — — —ORDER BLANE—- - - - = 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 
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Proctor Knott's 
Witty “Duluth” Speech 


(Continued from page 1) 


the maps I could find. I discovered in 
one of them a delicate, hair-like line 
diverging from the Mississippi near a 
place marked Prescott—which I sup- 
posed was intended to represent the 
river St. Croix—but I could nowhere 
find Duluth: 

“Nevertheless, I was confident it 
existed somewhere and that its dis- 
covery would constitute the crowning 
glory of the present century, if not all 
modern times. I knew it was bound 
to exist, in the very nature of things. 
I knew that the symmetry and perfec- 
tion of our planetary system would be 
incomplete without it—that the ele- 
ments of material nature would long 
since have resolved themselves back 
into original chaos, if there had been 
such a hiatus in creation as would 
have resulted from leaving out Duluth. 
In fact, sir, I was overwhelmed with 
the conviction that Duluth not only ex- 
isted somewhere but that, wherever it 
was, it was a great and glorious place. 
I was convinced that the greatest ca- 
lamity that ever befell the benighted 
nations of the ancient world was in 
their having passed away without a 
knowledge of the actual existence of 
Duluth—that their fabled Atlantis, 
never seen save by the hallowed vi- 
sion of inspired poesy, was, in fact, 
but another name for Duluth and that 
the golden orchard of the Hesperides 
was but a poetical synonym for the 
beer gardens in the vicinity of Duluth. 

“I was certain that Herodotus had 
died a miserable death because in all 
his travels and with all his geographi- 
cal research, he had never heard of 
Duluth, I knew that if the immortal 
spirit of Homer could look down from 
another heaven than that created by 
his own celestial genius, upon the 
long line of pilgrims from every na- 
tion of the earth, to the gushing foun- 
tain of poesy opened by the touch of 
his magic wand—if he could be per- 
mitted to behold the vast assemblage 
of grand and glorious productions of 
the lyric art called into being by his 
own inspired strains, he would weep 
tears of bitter anguish that, instead 
of lavishing all the stores of his 
mighty genius upon the fall of Ilion, 
it had not been his more blessed lot 
to crystallize in deathless song the 
rising glories of Duluth! Yet, sir, had 
it not been for this map, kindly fur- 
nished me by the legislature of Minne- 
sota, I might have gone down to my 
obscure and humble grave in an agony 
of despair, because I could nowhere 
find Duluth. Had such been my mel- 
ancholy fate, I have no doubt that with 
the last feeble pulsation of my break- 
ing heart, with the last faint exhala- 
tion of my fleeting breath, I should 
have whispered: ‘Where is Duluth?’ 

“But, thanks to the beneficence of 
that band of ministering angels who 
have their bright abodes in the far-off 
capital of Minnesota, just as the agony 
of my anxiety was about to culminate 


{ 


in the frenzy of despair, this blessed 
map was placed in my hands. And as 
I unfolded it a resplendent scene of 
ineffable glory opened before me, such 
as I imagine burst upon the enrap- 
tured vision of the wandering peri 
through the opening gates of paradise. 
There, there, for the first time, my en- 
chanted eye rested upon the ravishing 
word ‘Duluth.’ 

“This map, sir, is intended, as it 
appears from its title, to illustrate the 
position of Duluth in the United States. 
But if gentlemen will examine it, I 
think they will concur with me in the 
opinion that it is far too modest in its 
pretensions. It not only illustrates 
the position of Duluth in the United 
States, but exhibits its relations to all 
created things. It even goes further 
than this. It lifts the shadowy veil of 
futurity and affords us a view of the 
golden prospects of Duluth far along 
the dim vista of ages yet to come. If 
gentlemen will examine it, they will 
find Duluth not only in the center of 
the map, but represented in the center 
of a series of concentric circles one 
hundred miles apart, and some of them 
as much as four thousand miles in 
diameter, embracing alike in their tre- 
mendous sweep the fragrant savannas 
of the sunlit South and the eternal soli- 
tudes of snow that mantle the ice- 
bound North, How these circles were 
produced is perhaps one of those 
primordial mysteries that the most 
skillful paleologist will never be able 
to explain, But the fact is, sir, Duluth 
is pre-eminently a central place, for I 
am told by gentlemen who have been 
so reckless of their own personal 
safety as to venture away into those 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The largest world wool clip on rec- 
ord was 3,440,000,000 pounds in 1932. 

There are 50 miles of bridle paths 
in Washington, D. C. 

It is estimated the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention gave Philadelphia 
$10,000,000 worth of business. 

Columbia university has 12,000 sum- 
mer students enrolled this year. 

It cost the National Broadcasting 
Co, $265,000 to let the nation listen in 
on the Republican and Democratic 
conventions, 

If he played long enough the aver- 
age bridge player would probably hold 
635,013,559,600 different hands. 

Tire and ignition trouble account 
for over 54 per cent of the road 
troubles of motorists. , 

Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy now 
spend nearly $2,000,000 a day. 

The present national debt of 34 bil- 
lion dollars makes an average debt of 
approximately $1,133 1/3 per family. 

Perfectly normal weather is rare in 
any locality. 

St. John’s Episcopal Church at 
Hampton, Va., is said to be the oldest 
parish in this country. Established 
in 1610 it was originally known as 
Kecoughtan Parish after the Indian 
settlement of Kecoughtan as Hampton 
was originally known. 
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awful regions where Duluth is sup- 
posed to be, that city is so exactly j 
the center of the visible universe th»: 
the sky comes down at precisely t! 
same distance all around it. 

“T find by reference to this map th 
Duluth is situated somewhere near |! 
western end of Lake Superior, but 
there is no dot or other mark indic; 
ing its exact location I am unable 
say whether it is actually confined | 
any particular spot, or whether it 
just lying around there loose. I rea! 
cannot tell whether it is one of tho 
ethereal creations of intellectual fros: 
work, more intangible than the ros 
tinted clouds of a summer sunset—vo 
of those airy exhalations of the sj: 
ulator’s brain, which I am told 
ever flitting in the form of towns a: 
cities along those lines of railroa 
built with government subsidies, | 
ing the unwary settler as the mi 
lures the famishing traveler on, » 
ever on, until it fades away in | 
darkening horizon—or whether it 
a real, bona fide, substantial ‘city,’ 
staked off, with the lots marked wi! 
their owners’ names. But, howev: 
that may be, I am satisfied that Dulu 
is there, or thereabouts, for I see 
stated here on this map that it is « 
actly 3,990 miles from Liverpoo! 
though I have no doubt that, for t! 
sake of convenience, it will be mo\ 
back 10 miles, so as to make the d 
tance an even four thousand. 

“Then, sir, there is the climate 
Duluth—unquestionably the most 
lubrious and delightful to be fou 
anywhere on the Lord’s green ear! 
Now, I have always been under t 
impression, as I presume other 
tlemen have, that in the region arou: 
Lake Superior it was cold enough f: 
at least nine months of the year | 
freeze the smokestack off a locom 
tive. But I see it represented on th 
map that Duluth is situated exact 
halfway between the latitudes of Pa: 
and Venice, so that gentlemen w! 
have inhaled the exhilarating airs 
the one or basked in the golden su 
light of the other may see at a glan 
that Duluth must be a place of unto 
delights—a terrestrial paradise, fann: 
by the zephyrs of an eternal sprin 
clothed in the gorgeous sheen of ev: 
blooming flowers and vocal with t 
silvery melody of nature’s choic 
songsters. 

“As to the commercial resources 
Duluth, sir, they are simply illin 
able and inexhaustible, as is shown ! 
this map. I see it stated here th 
there is a scope of territory embra: 
ing an area of over two million squa! 
miles, rich in every element of mat 
rial wealth and commercial prospe! 
ity, all tributary to Duluth. Look 
it, sir! Here are inexhaustible min: 
of gold, immeasurable veins of silve 
impenetrable depths of boundless fo! 
ests, vast coal-measures, wide, extend 
ed plains of richest pasturage, whic! 
must, in the very nature of things 
empty the untold treasure of its com 
merce into the lap of Duluth, Do no! 
you see from these broad lines drawn 
around this immense territory, that 
the enterprising inhabitants of Duluth 
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intend some day to inclose it in one 
vast corral, so that its commerce will 
»e bound to go there whether it would 
or not? 
“Sir, I might stand here for hours 
nd hours and expatiate with rapture 
pon the gorgeous prospects of Du- 
ith, as depicted upon this map. But 
suman life is too short, and the time 
f this House is far too valuable to 
low me to linger longer upon this 
delightful theme. I think every gen- 
leman on this floor is as well satis- 
ed as I am that Duluth is destined to 
ecome the commercial metropolis of 
1e universe, and that this railroad 
hould be built at once. Nevertheless, 
r, | cannot vote for the grant of lands 
rovided for in this bill. Ah, sir, you 
in have no conception of the poig- 
incy of my anguish, that I am de- 
rived of that blessed privilege. There 
re two inescapable obstacles in the 
vay. In the first place my constituents, 
for whom I am acting here, have no 
iterest in this road, and in the sec- 
nd place these lands which I am 
sked to give away, alas, are not mine 
bestow. My relation to them is 
mply that of trustee. And I shall 
ever betray that trust. Never, Sir! 
ather, perish Duluth! Perish the 
iragon of cities, the ‘Zenith City of 
he Unsalted Seas’! Rather let the 
reezing cyclones of the bleak North- 
vest bury it forever beneath the eddy- 
ig sands of the raging St. Croix!” 
Oat Re. ERO ae Le 


THOSE PAPER BACK NOVELS 


The Library of Congress has as- 

mbled a very valuable collection of 
eal literature at last—and this is the 
paper bound romances which used to 
ell in such large numbers at 10 cents 

copy—the notorious “dime novel.” 
In spite of all the fun that has been 

‘ked at these productions, they filled 
great place in the hearts of the peo- 
le. It is a mistake to think that there 
as anything “low” about them. They 
ere super-sentimental, even maudlin. 
Sut they had far more ingenuity of 
lot, skillful character drawing and 
ction than the stuff which the writers 
of the present day produce. 

Those were the days of real villains. 
You didn’t have to wade clear through 
ne of those books and be puzzled at 
he end to know which one was the 
illain. The author took you right 
nto his confidence at once. He let 

is moustachioed and bewhiskered 
esperadoes have quite a little rope— 
ut you could be certain that in the 
nd a fate had been prepared for them 
vhich would come up to the highest 
xpectations. Generally the book 
iught a “lesson” and showed the 
eader convincingly that neither crime 
ior villainy pays. 

Of course, each book had to have at 
east one handsome, dashing and 
heartless rake, who never soiled his 
1ands with work—for it was that sort 


of man that the girls of the period held 


up as their ideal, and the authors 
were wise enough not to disappoint 
them. The heroine was often a 
volden-haired maiden of 16 or 17 
‘summers,” who escaped calamity 





A Villain, in Spite of His Whiskers! 


after calamity because she had the 
strength of mind to resist the snares 
laid in her path by certain dastardly 
persons who had designs on her 
Sometimes she was able, by her pure 
charm and angelic loveliness, to re- 
form a confirmed drunkard, gambler 
or professional heart-breaker and thus 
add to the sum total of good in the 
world. Quite often she had a few hard 
hours before she was able to subdue 
the “proud coquette” who was trying 
to “cut her out” with the villain—but 
in the end it all came out satisfactorily. 

This was the case when Sir Darrel 
Dillingsworth—the man shown in the 
illustration with the full set of whisk- 
ers—“drew himself up to his full 
height,” as the author said, and did his 
best to steal the charming girl on his 
arm from Orville Davies, the honest 
but bashful suitor who had _ been 
“keeping her company” ever since they 
had graduated from high school, two 
years previously. Sir Darrel, with all 
his fine ways and his magnificent hir- 
sutes, eventually had to retire from 
the scene, when the discovery of un- 
expected evidence incriminated him 
as a well-known murderer and dia- 
mond smuggler in disguise. 








CURRENT SIMILES 


As leaderless as France. 

As dry as the Dakotas. 

As hot as Hell, Mich., 

As ignominious as the 
Nations. 

As slow as real recovery. 

As overworked as the question: 
it warm enough for you?” 

As persistent as Ethiopians in defeat. 

As scared of war as England. 

ee 
PAGEANT OF PROGRESS 

In 1905—“Look, there’s an auto!” 

In 1930—“Look, there’s a horse!” 

In 1945—“Look, there’s a_ pedes- 
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Many a candidate who is itching for 
office may be scratched by accommo- 
dating voters this fall. 


21 


Help Kidneys 


Clean Out Poisonous Acids 

Your Kidneys contain 9 million tiny tubes or 
filters which may be endangered by neglect 
or drastic, irritatingdrugs. Becareful. If func- 
tional Kidney or Bladder disorders make you 
suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nervousness, 
Loss of Pep, Leg Pains, Rheumatic Pains, Diz- 
ziness, Circles Under Eyes, Neuralgia, Acidity, 
Burning, Smarting or Itching, don’t take 
chances. Getthedoctor’s guaranteed prescrip- 
tion Cystex, the most modern advanced treat- 
ment for these troubles. $10,000.00 deposited 
with Bank of America, Los Angeles, California, 
guarantees that Cystex must bring new vital- 
ity in 48 hours and make you feel years 
younger in one week or money back on return 
of empty package. Telephone your druggist 
for guaranteed Cystex (Siss-tex) today. 


PROSTATE 
FACTS DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.’ 


For years—Men from every 
walk of Life — ministers, 
merchants, doctors, farmers, 
railroad men, and lawyers 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases in 
Milford, Kansas. 


FREE BOOKLET Pacts 


Including diagrams, {llustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 


KNOW 
THESE 











Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
straps and cutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 
for FREP 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
own neighborhood. No obligation. Write today. 
Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
"(Serving | the Ruptured Since 1871. > 






ORDER BY MAIL AT 
MONEY SAVING PRICES 


FREE! Sanitary Wrapped 
Impression Material 
LH. SEND NO MONEY! 

These Pilates are Held Firmly by 

Vacuum Cup Suction. Restores Natural Voice and Facial Expressions 
Don’t Delay. Write Today. Send Name and Address for information. 
60 DAYS Er. J.$. LIPPERT 

TRIAL Ceram 


Dept 337, 24 Ee. Van Buren St., Chicago, mM. 








Disease 


CONTROLS oF eiccs 


An effective treatment against disease of blood. Used for 60 
years. Home treatment. Hundreds of Endorsements. What- 
ever the cause, however far advanced, write for FREE Book. 


JOHN STERLING REMEDY CO., Dept. 6, Kansas City, Mo. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after S ialists 
home and abroad failed All letters answerec Mre. 
GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West. Detroit. Mich. 


£355 ae RAISE GIANT FROGS 


BOOK 
START BACKYARD! WE euy 
Breeder lays 10, ped ¢ e J ang rly 
up to $5 dozen 
AMERICAN FROG "CANNING co.. FREE FROG 
Dept. 145-R, __ New Orteans, La. BOOK 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FRE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


iF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY .. . 


Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
THE PATHFIND WASHINGTON. D. G@ 
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Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so ter- 
rible you choke and gasp for breath, if Hay 
Fever keeps you sneezing and snuffing while 
your eyes water and nose discharges con- 
tinuously, don’t fail to send at once to the 
Frontier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a re- 
markable method. No matter where you live 
or whether you have any faith in any remedy 
under the Sun, send for this free trial. If 
you have suffered for a life-time and tried 
everything you could learn of without relief; 
even if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this free 
trial. It will cost you nothing. Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 281-A Frontier Bldg., 
462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





improve Your Looks! Improve Your Health! 


Theright kind of teeth needn't beexpensive. Wehaveproved 
this to thousands of customers who are today delighted with 
the perfect fit, the good looks, the quality workmanship and 
long service of Alger dental to They are pleased with 


the extremely low price—with the cash savings of up to $50 
our plan makes possible for you. It is easy to order these 
- quality plates. If you need teeth, get them NOW. Don't 
delay. Write our Dr. J. M. Bette, D.D.S., for low prices and 


de Noobligation, we guarantee complete satisfaction. 


Alger DentalLaboratories tes: tis. Chicago 








SAVE 50% OR ff Send only 20c with 
O MORE® your name, age, ad- 
dress, and receive by return mail set of 14 trial glasses to 
select from to fit your eyes. Nothing more to pay until 
you can see far and near. Then the above beautiful style 
will cost you only $4.9: other styles $2.46 up. MONEY 
BACK if not satisfied after 10-day trial. CIRCULAR 
with Latest Styles FREE. 
MODERN SPECTACLE CO. 
$125 Pensacola Ave., Dept. 608-N, 


PSORIASIS ins Sxuiniees 
thinking their trouble to be Z 


and treating without results Cc M A 
Send for this VALUABLE INFORMATION at once. Free 


Dr. D. R. Parsons, 240 Trust Bidg., Huntington, W. Va. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 3 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & [ ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 
Country Home, 2 yrs. f Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 a Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 


CHICAGO 





McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 

Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 

True Confessions, 1 yr. Sports Affeld, 1 yr. 

Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 
The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST al) go cto one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 





End of R-less Months 
Will Return Oyster, 
One of Oldest Foods, 


To Popularity 


August is the last of the R-less sum- 
mer months. Since the end of April 
no month has required an “R” in its 
spelling and the rule which places a 
ban on oysters as a food during such 
months has been in force. Through 
all this period man has had to stifle 
his age-old taste for bivalves and con- 
tent himself with ordinary hot- 
weather foods. With the arriyal of 
September, however, the spell will be 
broken and humans can begin to 
sharpen their appetites for oyster 
stews on blustery winter nights. 

This summer ban on oysters is ex- 
plained generally and not altogether 
correctly by referring to the danger 
of eating the mollusks at that time of 
the year. At one time when the only 
attention given to oyster beds was that 
necessary to extract the oysters, and 
when polluted water and _ bacteria 
were allowed to carry on their grue- 
some work almost unhampered, this 
was entirely correct. The oyster’s 
method of eating caused many harmful 
germs to be strained from the water 
and held on its gills, and when during 
hot weather these bacilli were numer- 
ous and active the danger of contract- 
ing diseases from the oyster was 
greatly increased. Modern methods, 
however, have minimized this danger. 

Probably the ruling reason why 
oysters are not eaten during the sum- 
mer months is that their spawning 
season begins in May and continues on 
through June. During this season and 
for several months thereafter the 
bivalves are of an inferior quality 
when considered as food. In explana- 
tion of this fact it is sufficient to say 
that the human taste for oysters is 
not just for oysters, but for GOOD 
oysters. 

No one knows just how long man 
has been eating oysters as a more or 
less regular food, but shells of the 
creatures have been found in the 
Paleolithic refuse heaps in Europe 
where they were left by our primi- 
tive forbears at about the time they 
made their first steps toward civiliza- 
tion. In America great mounds of 
shells—millions of tons of them—dot 
the Atlantic coast marking the sites of 
ancient Indian villages and proclaim- 
ing the oyster as one of the chief 
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foods of the American aborigines. 
Today thousands of men with hun 
dreds of boats take 30,000,000 bushe! 
of oysters from American waters eac!} 
year as proof of the fact that th, 
millenniums have not robbed man o 
his taste for these lowly mollusks. 

Modern science treats us to quite 
surprise by showing that not only 
the oyster a tasty morsel when eat: 
raw, stewed, fried, or in a hundred 
other ways, but also that it furnish: 
the body with a great many of the fo: 
essentials, and scarcely could t! 
primitive man who started the custon 
of eating oysters and who knew not! 
ing about food except that he want 
it when he was hungry have mad 
wiser choice. The unobtrusive she! 
fish are rich-in calcium and pho 
phorus both of which are necessar\ 
for good bones and teeth. They co 
tain iodine which contributes to t! 
health of the thyroid gland. They ha, 
iron and copper both of which a: 
needed by the blood, and they conta 
all but two of the six known vitamin 

But in spite of its already large co 
tributions the oyster’s usefulness do 
not end in the human digestive trac! 
After the boneless body is goné the: 
is still a large part of the oyster | 
in the form of the shell, and this is { 
from useless. A glimpse at the record 
of items exported from this countr: 
reveals one item termed as shell g: 
which during some years added 
much as $2,000,000 to our annual « 
ports. This grit is fed to chicke: 
and is made of ground-up oyster she! 
Besides this use the shells furnish 
source of commercial lime, they ar 
used to build roads, and supply lar 
quantities of mother-of-pear] which i 
made into buttons, various. or! 
ments, etc. 

All of these commercial uses, hov 
ever, have only added to the oyste: 
troubles. Leave man out of the pi 
ture and from 75 to 90 oysters out 0 
100 would reach a ripe old age o! 
about 10 years, and then die peaceful! 
in their beds. But put man back int 
the picture and the oyster that escap: 
dying in a shucking house, market, « 
restaurant is indeed fortunate. Fro: 
the time the female oyster lays h 
eggs in groups of 60,000,000 or mo: 
the troubles of the embryo oyst« 
contained therein begin. The eggs a 
eaten by other mollusks, but tho 
escaping the many hungry stomac! 
come in contact with the male spei 
floating thickly in the water and d 
velop rapidly. They grow a shell a 
reach the larva stage in a few day 
These larvae then swim around in t! 
water for several weeks, many « 
them falling prey to the many form: 
of life which seek them out as food 
Later on in the summer they decide t 
cease their wanderings, which som: 
times carry them several miles fro! 
their native rock, and settle down 
They therefore drop to the bottom and 
fasten themselves to some convenient 
stone or other material placed ther 
by the caretakers for that purpos« 
But even then they are not allowed t 
“live happily ever after.” Even though 
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——- £4 . 7 ¢. 
LD’S FASTEST 25c MONEY- MAKER. 7 big bars 
p in colorful box. You make 100% profit. De- 


free. Quick action rush 25c for actual sample. 
Soap, Dept. P-86, Dayton, O. 

YOUR OWN BOSS! 

thing business from store, home or auto 
_ promt. Everything furnished. Portnoy, 
velt, Chicago. — Par 

1 MEN AND "WOMEN to represent Pathf inder, 
t or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
ithfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BOOK CATALOG 


E! Big Catalog describing hundreds of books on 
ious subjects. Franklin Publishing Company, 800 
1 Clark Street, Dept. 2601, Chicago. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Operate quality- used- new 
200% - 
566-BF 





RISTMAS CARDS with genuine winter scene of 


vitol Building in colors. 20 cards $1.00. Send 10c 
ample. Possibilities for agents. Greeting Cards 


porated. Box 1304, Washington, D. C 





CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


) CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
i, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
es Bought). 











Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 

FEMALE HELP WANTED — 

O $23 WEEKLY and your dresses free of any 
Show nationally known Fashion Frocks. No 
sing. No investment. Write fully giving size. 
n _Procks, | Dept. JJ-1029, Cincinnati, . ae 
HERS: Register now: many grade and high- 
ol vacancies being reported. Treweeke Assn., 


Wichita, Kansas 
INVENTIONS 


INFORMATION about new magazine for in- 
tors who want more profit from their ideas. 
“Successful Inventions,’’ 808 Barrister Bldg., 
ington, D. C 
NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
ented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
St. Louis, Missouri 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


NTORS—Small ideas may have large ‘commercial 
ibilities. Write us for Free book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
he Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
ys are dangerous in patent matters. Pree informa- 
n how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
n, 6985 Adams Building, Washington, D.C 


NTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
gistered Patent Attorney. L. F. Randolph, Dept. 


Washington, D. 





PERSONAL 


LD’S GREATEST MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE 





30 photos. Lovable Girls, Wemen, Men, (hun- 

) seeking ‘‘Ideal-Mates."’ Some wealthy 15¢ 
names, addresses, descriptions, complete, 50c. 
rn Heart, B-5335-P, Portland, Oregon. 


Y LOVE-LETTERS. Intimate, human, appeal- 
models for every love emotion. Priceless inspira- 
nd help to courtship. Complete Set, 10,000 words, 
Chas. Drake, Flatiron Building, New York 


SOME?—Find your sweetheart! Confidential 

nductions by letter; dependable, nationwide 

for refined people. Investigate the best. 

d particulars free. van Moore, Box 988, Jack- 
le, Florida. 


LY! Join world’s greatest social 
eau, 36 years of dependable service, 
photos, descriptions, introductions Free, 
hy. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill 


LY? Join a national church organization, sure 
have select helpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 


ELY? FIND YOUR IDEAL the Browning way. 
ulthy members anxious to marry. Confidential 
e, quick results, Box 97- P-Whittier, Tulsa, Okla. 


EST, RELIABLE CLUB for lonely people. Estab- 
hed sixteen years. Members everywhere, many 
tl Descriptions Free. Mrs. Budd, Box 1753-K, 
rancisco, California. 


PLY? Personal service for particular p people. 
rmation sent in plain sealed envelopes. Amer- 
Correspondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, 
Tork City. 
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quick re- 
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ABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, WITH MONEY 
— Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
d a 
SOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
y wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
is City, Mo. r z 
SOME? Join select club Refined members 
ywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
7 me. 
“CONGENIAL, H HAS MO MONEY, wants nice affec- 


ate sweetheart. Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fla 


ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wife, husband or 
etheart. Many wealthy. Box 1251. Denver, Colo 


SALESMEN WANTED 


i “PAY WEEKLY FOR SALESMEN— “Spare or 
1 time. Many make $50.00 or more in a week 
& Highest Quality Stark Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Healthful outdoor work. Write Quick for Free 
Making Outfit and Weekly Pay Plan. No Cash 
xperience needed. If you: can’t sell, Buy Stark 

Largest Nurseries in World Nearly 125 
old. Write for Catalog. Stark Nurseries, 
C2608, Louisiana, Mo. 








NTED: Man to start in business selling widely- 
1own products to satisfied consumers. 


Complete 
Largest company, established 1889. —~; earn- 
No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
culars. Rawleigh’s, Box H-1-PAT, Freeport, Iil. 





they lose their swimming equipment 
and grow hard shells there are still 
fish with teeth and jaws strong enough 
to crush them. Borers drill holes 
through the shells and eat these peace- 
loving creatures through the holes. 
Storms cover the beds with sand and 
smother the bivalves by the thousands, 
and sudden drops in the temperature 
and large inflows of fresh water from 
snow and rain kill many more. 


But all these ever-present threats of 


death are only the natural checks, 
whereas the oyster fishing industry 


has completely wiped out many of the 
natural beds. As a result the beds 
from which the commercial supply 
now comes are in many cases planted, 
and all of them are given care. They 
are kept clean, protected against nat- 
ural enemies as far as possible, and 
cultivated to a varying degree. There 
are beds on all the coasts of the United 
States, but those in the Atlantic are by 
far the most important. 

Unobtrustive and backward to the 
last the oystér retains this character- 
istic even in its choice of food, taking 
only that which few other animals 
want and which is contained in the 
sea in vast quantities. Decayed sea- 
weed and microscopic plants and ani- 
mals form its chief diet. As it lies on 
its rock it pumps the water through 
its shell and strains out all the food 
with those ruffle-like gills so familiar 
to every oyster eater. As this matter 
is collected it is rolled into lumps and 
then moved into the mouth. All coarse 
material is ejected. 

Like other mollusks the oyster has 
most of the equipment common to 
higher animals. It is entirely headless 
but it has a brain, nerves, a heart, 
lungs, etc., and it even possesses a 
foot. The latter is the same elastic 
muscle affair as that of the snail, but 
most of the species make no use of it. 
There are those, however, which bur- 
row in the sand and the foot is in- 
dispensable to them. 





HERBS 


PROFIT GATHERING ROOTS, Herbs, 


Flowers, Ever- 
greens. Details free. U. Merritt, 1752 Nicholson, 
St. Louis 


SS 
PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! Roll develop- 
ed, printed, and two 5x7 professional enlargements, 
one tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin. 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Minne- 
apolis, _Minnesota. 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls ‘Developed and Printed. 
Colored enlargements, or two double professional en- 
largements all for 25¢c (coin). Genuine, Nationally 
known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, La Crosse, Wis. 
FILMS DEVELOPED and printed 

weight enlargements, all for 25c. Reprints, 3c. 8 
reprints and one 5x7 enlargement, 25c. Photo Art 
Shop, Box 3406-J, St. Paul, Minnesota 











“Also 2 double 





$100.00 PRIZE OFFER with every roll developed, in- 
cluding 8 beautiful Prints, Professional Oil Paint- 
ed Enlargement, 25c. Individual attention. Quick 


service. Janesville Film, A69, Janesville, Wis 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 

professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, La Crosse, Wis 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 permanent prints, ‘two double 
weight, portrait-like professional enlargements. 

prize coupon, 25c. Extra fast service. Midwest Photo, 

Janesville, Wis 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Day Service—2 Beautiful 
enlargements and 8 brilliant prinfs, quality guar- 

anteed 25c. Electric Studios, 87 EauClaire, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. T Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 245c. Enlargement coupon. 

Willard’s, Box 353 -T. Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

ROLL DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful double weight 
Professional Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed prints 

25c. Perfect Film Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 

ROLL DEVELOPED with 16 prints and two pro’ profes- 
sional enlargements 30c. 100 reprints $1.00. De- 


eee RiverGrove, Ill. 
REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 


a . Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 























FIRESTONE-GOODRICH 
U.S. and other makes 


We will not be undersold. These low { 
prices are unbeatable for Stand- 
ard Tires re by our Improved 
Method and skilled workmen. Our 20 
years’ experience assures complete 
satisfaction. Buy now before prices ad- 
vance. For a limited time get a Genuine 
RAY-O-VAC Lantern absolutely free with 
each order for 2tires. Don't Pl today ! 
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5] Size Tires Tubes 
30x5 $3.50 $1. 95 
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40a8 21.60 41 Complete with bes: 
ALL OTHER ene gnd, areget 
SIZES Ready for instant 
8] DEALERS __| 20s. Strong. steady 
WANTED| where. Ordernow. 
4 -00 DEPOSIT on each tire ordered. 
($2.00 on each Truck Tire,) Pay balance C. O. D. Deduct 
S% if cash is sent in full with order. We may substi- 
tute brands if necessary, to ship poemety. ALL TUBES 
NEW—GUARANTEED. We agree to comtase at half 
price any tire failing to give 9 months’ service. 
GLOBE TIRE & RUBBER CO. Dept. 3756PZ 
3857-59 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. ti. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
25c¢ at all drug stores. © 1935. C.M.Ca 
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else. 

Would you like to again enjoy life—with renew- ef?) am 
ed strength and better health? De you suffer 

night risings, pain in back and elsewhere? ten 


Science has made an amazing discovery for you 


—a new drugiess home prostate gland treat- 

ment. Endorsed and used by many doctors. 

feel 10 years younger in 7 days, 

Write for offer and daring free book of facts 0! 4 
W. J. KIRK, Pres. 

1808 West Morris Ave.. Steubenviie, C2 Cte eumanams saeseneeneeere 


Over 100,000 users. Sent on trial. If you don’t — 
pay nothing. 
for men past 40. 





Relieve 
Painin 9 


Rheumatism: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor's 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—and must relieve 
your pain in nine minutes or money back at Drug- 
gist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 


DILES == 








Until You Try This 

Wonderful Treatment 

for pile suffering. If you have piles 

in any form write for a FREE sample 

of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-A50 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for FREE trial package, 
emazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. 2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


GLANDS 





WEAK 


fname. — treatment. 
JSUVENIS, Box P-188, Hollywood, 
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LUCIDS 


Jim—I wonder why women pay 
more attention to beauty than brains? 

Elsie—Because no matter how stupid 
a man is he is seldom blind. 





Bings—Just as soon as the ceremony 
was over they drove away in their 
-ar on their wedding trip. 

Hoaxley—Where did _ they 
their honeymoon? 

Bings—In Casualty hospital. 


spend 


“IT notice the Rowleys seem to get 
» 99 
along much better these days. 
“Yes, ever since he went home this 
summer and saw the girl he was in 
love with 20 years ago.” 


Mrs. Biggs—John hasn’t been out at 
night now for over two weeks. 

Mrs. Simms—Has he turned over a 
new leaf? 

Mrs. Biggs—No; he just turned over 
our new car. 


Jubb—I certainly have been pinch- 
ed for money lately. 

Duff—What a strange way of get- 
ting it. My wife kisses me when she 
wants money. 


Mose Lewis was called to the wit- 
ness stand as a character witness for 
one Sam Brown who was accused of 


chicken stealing. “Do you think Sam 
would steal a chicken?” asked the de- 
fense lawyer. 

“Ah wouldn’t say ez he would,” said 
Mose uneasily, “but when dat man gits 
hongry fer chicken, dat man’s jest 
nacherally boun’ to hab chicken.” 


Dr. Lansing—And now, sir, what is 
your trouble? 

Hallgood—Doctor, I am frequently 
afflicted by loss of memory. 

Dr. Lansing—Before we continue, 
don’t you think you should pay me 
my fee in advance? 

Visitor—Is this a good farming 
country? 

Farmer Fuddlemuch—Why mister, 
this land grows potatoes so big that 
it only takes six to make a dozen. 


Groot (proudly)—I am one man in 
a million. 

Nadine—How so? 

Groot—The railroads figure that 
only one out of each million passen- 
gers they carry gets hurt. I’m him. 


Parson Brown—Dat’s de_ finest 
chicken I evah tasted, Brudduh Wil- 
liams. Whar at did you git him? 

Brother Williams — Now, pahson, 
when yo’ preaches a speshul good 
sermon does I eveh ask yo’ whar yo’ 
gits it? 


Mrs. Nayber—Are you sure your 
husband really goes on those fishing 











You don’t have to bea 
Rupture Cripple ince 
the perfection « the 
Brooks Air Cushion. 


TWISTING 
You can twist 
in a Brooks 
without bind- 
ing or discom- 
fort. The Air 
Cushion stays 
in place and 
follows every 
move of the 


Rupture 


NO LONGER A HANDICAP! 


Don’t suffer the mental uncertainty of rupture — never 
knowing when your old fashioned truss will slip ana let 
your rupture come down, Don’t be handicapped by a feel- 
ing of physical inferiority that makes you afraid to take full 
part in all physical activities. This is no longer necessary 
for the invention of the Brooks Air Cushion Support 
brings two wonderful advantages to every ruptured person 


body. —man or woman. (1) Perfect support in any position and 


STOOPRING 
When vou 
oop ina 
Rrooks, 
the Air 
Cushion 


Stoops | )\ Surprisingly—continually—my 


in such comfort that you soon forget you are wearing a 
support. (2) Proper support that gives Nature the greatest 
possible chance to heal the opening and effect a cure. 


Simple Support Assists Nature in Natural 
Strengthening of Weakened Muscles 


with you 


RUNNING 


You can run 
in a Brooks 
the Air Cush- 


10On. cant jog 
out of place, 
or “let you 
down.”’ 


PULLING 
Is pulling 
afe with a 
et atrs) 4 Yes, 
even pulling 
won't dis- 
lodge the 
Brooks Air 


Cushion, 





perfected Appliance firmly but com- 
fortably supports the weakened parts, 
allowing Nature, the Great Healer, to 
swing into action! Lightweight, cool, 
no chafing. No obnoxious springs or 
back pads, no metal parts to rust or 
stain the clothing. No dopes, salves or 
plasters. Heavenly comfort, security! 
CHEAP IN PRICE. Wouldn&a YOU 
like to say ‘“‘goodbye’’ to rupture worries 
and “hello”’ to new happiness? 


SENT ON TRIAL! 


Best of all you can wear the Brooks 
Invention on Trial. If it isn’t the kind 
of support you've always wished some- 
one would invent, send it back and the 
trial costs you nothing. If you keep it 
the price is low. Send the coupon quick 
for complete free information and 
home measure blank. Everything sent 
in plain envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 310-c State st., Marshall, Mich. 


RFS SRS SHR Te Be BRE SH RS TO Se we we we 
® H. C. BROOKS, 310-C State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Rush me your new Free Book on Rupture and proof of results, all without a 


é obligation, in plain sealed envelope. 


« Rupture Book | Name.--..- 


FREE! 


@ Confidential Coupon City 
@ for Rupture Sufferers! 


State whether for Man (), Woman [) or Child 0 a 





trips every time he claims he do; 
He seldom brings any fish. 

Mrs. Fall—That’s why I am sur: 
actually goes. 


Physician—Good gracious! I d 
see how you managed to travel { 
miles back to camp with such a bh 
sprained ankle. 

Pawdust—You would if you 
see the big bear I saw. 





Groucho—This beef is so tough I 
eat it. Doesn’t one have any choice ! 

W aiter—Certainly; you may choos 
tween eating it and letting it alone. 


Beth—Do you think late hours 
good for one? 

Charlie—I don’t know about on 
I think they are fine for two. 


Stranger—Can you tell me what 
mean temperature of this place is? 

Native—Sure; it’s so mean thal 
the winter the women use ice cak« 
fuel for their cook stoves and in 
summer it is so hot the drug st 
get rich selling boiling water for « 
ing drinks, 


Lady—I wonder if you would b 
kind as to weigh this package for 

Butcher—Why, certainly; it we! 
exactly three and a quarter pound 

Lady—Thank you—it contains 
bones you sent me in that four-pol 
roast yesterday, 


Ray—If you keep looking at me 
that I am going to kiss you. 

Vauda—Well, hurry up; I can’t 
this expression much longer. 





Barry—Aren’t you afraid 
you'll get seasick on your 
honeymoon voyage? 

Sevellon — Oh, no. They 
say love is a grand preven- 
tive of seasickness. 

Barry—Surely; but I am 
speaking of the return trip. 


Agent—Why do you want 
fire insurance on your hus- 
band? That won’t be any 
help when your husband 
passes away. 

Young Bride—lIt’s so much 
cheaper and you see, I intend 
to have him cremated. 
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